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anticipated with confidence the British peerage as the 
sure reward of his exertions, which, if not brilliant or 
splendid, were at least systematic and unwearied. But 
having, in the course of his various attempts to justify 
the high bailiff, asserted, somewhat rashly, that “ base 
and shuffling tricks had been practised during the poll, 
with a view to ensnare or entrap that officer,” Fox, who 
felt the inevitable application of those expressions to 
himself, took up the subject in such a manner as effec- 
tually to prevent their repetition. I scarcely recollect to 
have seen him more strongly agitated. With equal so- 
lemnity of voice and demeanour, addressing his discourse 
to Lord Mulgrave, he declared that, “If the words just 
used were meant to apply personally to himself, before 
any evidence was heard to authenticate or prove them, 
the noble lord held a language which no man fit to be 
admitted into the company of gentlemen ought to use, 
and of which every man of honour would be ashamed.” 

The reproof produced an instant explanation, accom- 
panied with assurances that not the most distant inten- 
tion existed of connecting the accusation with himself. 
But the promptitude that Fox always exhibited in re- 
senting and repelling every attack which touched his 
honour, when contrasted with the frank amenity of his 
manners, and the recognised placability of his natural 
disposition, rendered him an object of respect, even to 
his political enemies. Lord Mulgrave continued, indeed, 
to maintain throughout the subsequent discussions re- 
specting the poll, and the election, that “ tricks” had been 
used on the part of Fox’s friends; omitting, however, 
the offensive epithets which had preceded the accusation 
on the former evening. 

A more vociferous and entertaining, if not a more 
able advocate for the high bailiff, came forward in the 


“ This Quixote of the nation 
Beats his own windmills in gesticulation. 
To strike, not please, his utmost force he bends, 
And all his sense is at his fingers’ ends.” 


Scarcely any individual took so active a part against 
Fox on the hustings, during the progress of the poll, as 
Lord Mahon had done, and few surpassed him in zeal 
for the administration. ‘To Pitt he was doubly allied, 
having first married his sister, Lady Hester, whose 
second daughter of the same name has been proclaimed 
Queen of Palmyra by some Arab tribes. His second 
wife, one of the minister’s nearest relatives, was a daugh- 
ter of Mr. Henry Grenville. 

Nor did Fox want powerful supporters throughout the 
long discussions relative to his election; among whom 
Lord North and Sheridan appeared most conspicuous: 
but no member of opposition attracted so much atten- 
tion, or, more properly to speak, excited so much ani- 
madversion, as Erskine. Though not possessed of a 
seat in the new parliament, yet being employed in the 
capacity of an advocate, he exerted every faculty of his 
powerful mind, when pleading the cause of his friend at 
the bar of the house. During the examination of Grojan, 
the deputy bailiff, who was likewise the legal adviser of 
Corbett, a curious incident arose, which for a short time 
interrupted the proceedings. I shall briefly state the 
particulars. 


Grojan having asserted that Fox’s agents were ac- 
quainted with the lists of bad votes polled for him, Ers- 
kine desired to be informed how, or by what proofs, it 
was pretended to ascertain that the persons in question 
were actually agents of Fox? ‘The witness replying, 
that “he so inferred, because they appeared as his 
friends ;’ Erskine, with his characteristic promptitude 





person of Lord Mahon. This eccentric nobleman, who, 
as Earl Stanhope, has acted a conspicuous as well as a 
very useful part in the discussion of the house of peers | 
during a long period of time, and whose recent death | 
may, in my opinion, be considered as a public misfortune, | 
was brought up by his father principally at Geneva. He | 
had there imbibed very strong republican, or rather, | 
leveling principles; ill adapted to a man whose high | 
birth and prospects should naturally have inspired him 

with sentiments more favourable to monarchy. If he! 
had flourished a century and a half earlier, under Charles 
the First, instead of under George the Third, he would | 
unquestionably have rivaled Ludlow, or Algernon Syd- 

ney, in their attachment to a commonwealth. His per- | 
son was tall and thin, his countenance expressive of ar- 
dour and impetuosity, as were all his movements. Over | 
his whole figure, and even his dress, an air of puritanism | 





and audacity, wholly regardless of any respect for the 
assembly before whom he spoke, observed that, “if all 
Fox’s friends were to be considered as his agents, almost 
every honest man throughout the country might be so es- 
teemed, who was not a member of that house.” An in- 
sinuation so injurious, as well as insulting, produced 
general indignation among the ministerial ranks; and 
Sir James Johnstone rising in his place, demanded 
whether counsel was to be allowed thus to abuse and 
vilify the house, under pretence of examining a witness 
placed at the bar? Sir James, the eider brother of Sir 
William Pulteney and of Governor Johnstone, realised 
our ideas of those hardy Scots, the companions of Wal- 


embrace it, in order to present to the reader of these me- 
moirs an imperfect portrait of Erskine. He forms, I 
believe, the only instance in our history, of an individual, 
who, after having served in the army and the navy, both 
which services he quitted with discontent, has attained 
to the higiest honours and emoluments of the bar, to a 
prodigious professional reputation, and finally to the 
peerage. Bishop Burnet, when speaking of Pemberton, 
who was made chief justice of the king’s bench by 
Charles the Second, towards the end of his reign, adds: 
“ His rise was so particular, that it is worth the being 
remembered. In his youth he mixed with such lewd 
company, that he quickly spent all he had, and ran so 
deep in debt that he was quickly cast into a jail, where 
he lay many years. But he followed his studies so close 
in the jail, that he became one of the ablest men of his 
profession.” There is, however, a wide interval between 
Pemberton’s and Erskine’s elevation. A combination of 
moral and physical qualities, which rarely meet in the 
same person, and which were finally crowned by fortune 
in defiance of probability, favoured Erskine. Descended 
from the royal line of Scotish kings, he may neverthe- 
less be accounted an Englishman, if an uninterrupted 
residence of almost ha!f a century in this country, and 
a total absence during that time from the soil that gave 
him birth, can constitute a denizen of England. Dining 
in company with Lord Erskine, not long since, at the 
honourable Robert Greville’s, he assured me that he had 
never visited Scotland since the year 1769. Inheriting 
scarcely any patrimonial fortune, disgusted alike with 
the naval and the military profession, having imprudent- 
ly married while very young, and finding himself en- 
cumbered with a numerous, augmenting family, every 
incitement which could propel to exertion operated on 
his mind. The bar, and the bar only, opened a field 
which, if followed up with success, would infallibly con- 
duct to fortune, and probably to dignity. But how 
qualify himself, at the age of twenty-five or six, for such 

a career, at once dry, laborious, difficult and uncertain? 

It required uncommon energies of character, severe ap- 

plication, and many renunciations, in order to acquire 
the jurisprudential knowledge necessary even for enter- 

ing the lists. By steady and continued efforts, during 

the progress of which he sequestered himself for at least 

two years in a great degree from the dissipation of so- 

ciety, he surmounted those impediments and presented 

himself on the arena of the law. Keppel’s trial, which 

took place in consequence of the transactions of the 27th 





lace or of Robert Bruce; cast as he was in a Herculean 
mould, of an uncouth aspect, rude address, and almost 
gigantic proportions. ‘The counsel being ordered to 


July, 1778, (a day not marked in our naval annals, like 
those of Camperdown, of Aboukir, or of Trafalgar, as a 
triumphant anniversary,) fortunately presented to Ers- 


reminded the beholder of the sectaries under Cromwell, | withdraw, a short but acrimonious conversation ensued ;| kine an opportunity for rendering himself advantageous- 


rather than a young man of quality in an age of refine- | 
ment and elegance. He possessed stentorian lungs and | 
a powerful voice, always accompanied with violent ges- 
ticulation. “The Rolliad” describes him as 





“ Mahon, outroaring torrents in their course.” | 


So strongly did he always enforce his arguments by his | 
gestures, as to become indeed sometimes a troublesome | 


Sir James, notwithstanding the efforts exerted by the op- 
position side of the house, with a view to compel him 
to desist from his charge, maintained steadily that the 
individual who had offended should be called in, and 
made to repeat his words. Great blame was attributed 
to the speaker, who, instead of repressing such disorderly 
language, allowed it to pass unnoticed. Cornwall ad- 
mitted that Erskine’s conduct was improper and repre- 





neighbour, when greatly animated by his subject. He /hensible; but excused himself for not interfering, by his 
commonly spoke from the row behind the treasury-bench, | not having heard the particular expression that gave of-| Making, however, every allowance for the embellishments 


In the course of one of his harangues, respecting a mea- | fence. 


|ly known to the public. 


The expectations excited by 
his talents, together with the nature of his recognised 
political opinions, having procured him to be retained on 
the side of the accused admiral, he displayed so happy 
a mixture of ability, eloquence and spirit, as at once to 
establish his legal reputation. I have heard him relate 
some of the particulars of that pleading, not very long 
after they took place ; for no man was more easily in- 
duced to talk of himself and his own performances, 


It seemed uncertain whether the house riage self-love, or rather of inordinate vanity, he unques- 


sure that he had himself suggested, the object of which | have allowed the matter to rest here, if Pitt had not in-|tionably impressed his hearers with the highest respect 


was the suppression of smuggling, impelled by Pad ponte to allay the warmth excited; observing, with | and admiration, A fearless temper, approaching some- 
warmth of his feelings, just as he was commending his | apparent suavity, though not unaccompanied by a degree | times to temerity, yet usually under the restraint of judg- 
friend and relation, the first minister, for “ his endeavours | of sarcasm, that “he imagined the counsel had no bad | ment, enabled him to break through the shackles previ- 


to knock smuggling on the head at one blow,” he actu- | intention when he uttered the words; or perhaps it| ously imposéd on courts of law. 


Erskine successfully 


ally dealt Mr. Pttt, who sat below him, a smart stroke , might form a part of his instructions, to act in the man-| undertook to spurn at precedents; to strike out a new 
on the head. This manual application of his metaphor ner that had excited animadversion.” The ministerial | path to eminence ; to appal or silence the judges them. 
convulsed the house with laughter, and not a little sur- | interposition proved effectual in quelling the irritation of | selves; to intimidate, convince, or seduce the juries; to 


| 


prised the chancellor of the exchequer; but it seemed |the assembly. ! 
neither to disconcert, nor to arrest, the impetuosity of | Erskine being again summoned to the bar, the examina- 
Since the ludicrous circum-| tion proceeded without further comment. 


Lord Mahon’s eloquence. 
stance of Lord North’s taking off Welbore Ellis’s wig 


alluding to Lord Mahon, says, 
No. 17—parT 11.—1836. 


Fox judiciously remained silent, and | 


|appeal from the understanding to the feelings ; to invoke 
|Teligion in aid of reason; to cite scripture whenever it 
suited his purposes ; to oppose the bible against Black- 


As I may not find any more appropriate occasion than | stone ; finally, to lead captive his audience, and to carry 
on the chafe of his scabbard, no scene more comic had | this event offers, for speaking of a man who, during the | the canse that he defended or espoused, by extorting a 
been acted within the walls of the house of commons. |last forty years, has so deservedly occupied so high a|sort of involuntary submission, sometimes yielded almost 
The same satirical production which I before cited, when | place in the public attention, and whom I have very par-| in defiance of evidence, facts, belief, or conviction. 


ticularly known at various periods of my life, I shall 


Whatever exaggeration may appear in this description, 
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those persons who are best acquainted with the trials on| reception, underwent a similar, and a much coarser over- 
which Erskine has distinguished himself, will not think! throw to his vanity and self-love, Erskine possessed, 
They will recollect the suc-| however, many elegant accomplishments, rarely found in 
cessful defence of Lord George Gordon, made by him in| the walks of the Temple, or of Lincoln’s Inn; and not 
February, 1781; that equally celebrated pleading for the | usually united by the most expanded mind, with the dry 
Dean of St. Asaph, Shipley, in 1784; the harangues| study of statutes and digests of law. 
which saved Stockdale, and the publisher of Paine’s 
“«“ Age of Reason ;” finally, his efforts in favour of Horne| verses, with nearly as much delight as he felt himself in 
Tooke, Hardy, and the revolutionists of the year 1794 ; 
together with so many other exertions of eloquence im-| 
mortalised in the records of our criminal jurisprudence.| the court of Charlotte of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, (or, 
Even the great luminaries of law, when arrayed in their| more properly to speak, the English capital—for scarcely 
ermine, and armed with all the oflicial sanctity or majes-| could the queen be sajd to have any court,) might well 
ty of their office, bent under his ascendancy, and seemed 


to be half subdued by his intelligence, or awed by his| 
“. ; . 
Bual-| created an Irish baron. 


ler, in whose office, before his promotion to the bench, | selle de Kelbel—so she was named before her marriage 
Erskine had studied the rudiments of his profession,—|—then resided with the Princess Joseph Poniatowska, 
a man of distinguished ability, though caricatured in the) widow of one of his late Polish majesty’s brothers, who 
print shops of the capital, under the name of Judge had been many years in the Austrian service, where he 
Thumb, from an unfortunate declaration which he made attained the rank of general. 
relative to the powers of correction legally vested in the | were full of grace, 
husband over the wife,—Buller, who, in 1784, was one) street, the leaders of the opposition frequently met ; and 
of the inferior judges of the court of king’s bench, but Erskine having one day dined there, found himself so 
who long aspired, not without reason, to occupy the first | indisposed as to be obliged to retire after dinner to an- 
place in that tribunal, found himself overpowered, on | other apartment. 
The Earl of Mansfield) her attentions to him, enquired, when he returned to the 


the portrait overcharged. 


vehemence, pertinacity, and undaunted character. 


many occasions, by Erskine. 


himself, the oracle of Themis, before whom every created company, how he found himself? 
thing under the roof of Westminster Hall became dumb) bit of paper, and wrote on it, 

or submissive, unable, or reluctant, to impose silence on | 
one of his own countrymen, sprung like the Murrays 


from a noble stock, and shedding a lustre over the soil 


that alike gave them birth—even he often seemed to 
shrink from the contest, and give way to the impetuous 
inflexibility of an individual, who, though sometimes 
foiled, yet, like Anteus, derived strength from every fall. 


If Churchill very unjustly depictured Wedderburn as 


“ Mute at the bar, but in the senate loud,” 


the converse of the proposition, it was said, might apply 
to Erskine, as being “loud at the bar, but in the senate | which she placed, however, to the account of her mon- 
Not that, when a member of the house of com-| key, who had expired only an hour or two before, and 


mute.” 
mons, he commonly sat silent on great questions, as I 
can attest; and still less did he absent himself; though 


he unquestionably did not display within the walls of 


that assembly the overwhelming influence which dis- 
tinguished him when pleading before a court of law. 
His genius, irresistible while professionally exerted, ap- 


peared to be rebuked under the majestic eloquence of 


Pitt. 


In his person, Erskine eombined great elegance of 


figure and manner. His movements were all rapid ; ap- 
propriate to, and corresponding with, the texture of his 
mind. Intelligence flashed from his eyes: and his fea- 
tures, regular, prepossessing, as well as harmonious, be- 
spoke him of no vulgar extraction. He was slender, 
fincly proportioned, und of a just stature. The tones of 
his voice, though sharp, were full ; destitute of any tinge 
of Scotish accent, and adequate to every professional 
purpose or exigency. Far inferior in legal knowledge, 
not only to Kenyon, but to Scott, Mitford, and many 
other practitioners at the bar, he overleaped the fences 
that he could not open or remove ; brought forward aux- 
iliaries unknown before to the coif; ransacked authori- 
ties never dreamed of by his brethren; quoted the Pen- 
tateuch, or the Proverbs, more frequently than Coke 
upon Littleton; and bewildered or fascinated his hearers. 
From great defects und weaknesses he was not exempt. 
His vanity was obtrusive and insatiable. Narcissus 
was not more enamoured of his person, than Erskine was 
of his talents; nor contemplated his own image with 
more complacency, even in the most troubled fountains. 
Portraits of Erskine, as Counsellor Ego, were sold in the 
shops. His own speeches, actions, and importance, 
which seemed ever present to his mind, continually 
formed the theme of his discourse. How great, there- 
fore, must have been his mortification, when, on being 
presented to Bonaparte, in 1802, at Paris, the Corsican 
first consul, instead of recognising his extended fame, 
and beholding in him the future chancellor of Great 
Britain, only said, « Etes vous légiste 2’’ The truth of 
this anecdote rests with Fox's [rish biographer and pane. 
gyrist, Trotter ; but I see no reason to doubt it. Joseph 
Scaliger, when he was presented to Henry the Fourth 
of France, from whom he anticipated the most flattering 


2 


He was a poet of 
| no common order; and I have heard him repeat his own 
| reciting them. 

Among the charming women, who, in 1784, adorned 


be accounted Lady Payne, now Lady Lavington; her 
husband, Sir Ralph Payne, having been subsequently 
A native of Vienna, Mademoi- 


Her person and manners 
At Sir Ralph’s house in Grafton 


Lady Payne, who was incessant in 


Erskine took out a 


«Tis true I am ill, but I cannot complain ; 


For he never knew Pleasure, who never knew Payne.” 


Sir Ralph, with whom I was well acquainted, always 
appeared to be a good-natured, pleasing, well-bred man. 
His star rendered him, like Sir John Irwine, Sir Wil- 
liam Gordon, Sir George Warren, and other knights of 
the Bath of that period, a conspicuous as well as an 
ornamental member of the house of commons; but he 
was reported not always to treat his wife with kindness. 
Sheridan calling on her one morning, found her in tears, 





| for whose loss she expressed deep regret. ‘“ Pray write 
me an epitaph for him,” added she; “His name was 
Ned.” Sheridan instantly penned these lines : 


* Alas! poor Ned 
My monkey ’s dead ! 
I had rather by half 
Jt had been Sir Ralph.” 


In his political attachments Erskine was ardent a d 
impetuous, yet steady ; devoted to Fox, whom he con- 
tinued to follow through all the progress of the French 
revolution. ‘Nor was he less warmly attached to the 
Prince of Wales, whose attorney-general he had been 
appointed immediately after his royal highness set up 
his standard of opposition to the king on repairing to 
Carlton house. From that office, his defence of Tom 
Paine occasioned his dismission; but it was only to re- 


chancellor to the heir-apparent. Erskine’s professional 
labours speedily expelled the demon of poverty from his 
dwelling ; and no man seemed better to know the value 
of money,—for he appeared to have constantly before 
his eyes Juvenal’s 


“Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res augusta domi.” 


He acquired, as he well deserved to do, a large fortune; 
but the modes to which he had recourse, and the Trans- 
| Atlantic securities in which he invested his money, with 
a view, as he conceived, to its preservation, in case of a 
great national convulsion here at home,—precautions 
adopted by him during the revolutionary war,—neither did 
credit to his prudence, nor honour to his patriotism. 
Fortune, rather than his pre-eminent abilities, finally 
placed the great seal in his hand for a short time, and 
seated him in the upper house of parliament. If Pitt 
had survived eight months longer, or if, reversing the 
events, Fox had died in January, and Pitt inSeptember, 
of the same year, 1806, Erskine probably would have 
remained to the present day a commoner. But, on the 
decease of the first minister, the remaining members of 


employment. 


in the campaign of 1805 under Mack, agreed in advising 
and exhorting the king to accept their resignation ; 
calling, of course, Fox, Lords Grenville and Grey to his 
counsels. The Duke of Montrose, who was one of that 
cabinet, assured me so himself, very soon after the event 
took place. When, however, the list of individuals se- 
lected as proper for filling the office of chancellor was 
delivered in to his majesty by the new ministers—at the 
head of which paper appeared Erskine’s name; they were 
far from expecting, as one of the party declared to me, 
that the king would have acquiesced in the recommend- 
ation. George the Third made no objection; only ob- 
serving to them, “ Remember, he is your chancellor, not 
mine ;” and Erskine received the great seal, to the 
astonishment of his own political friends. The defender 
of Paine, and of Horne Tooke, could not be other than 
obnoxious to the king; who, if his choice had been 
wholly unfettered, would probably have named Piggot to 
the high office in question. Erskine might, in such case, 
never have sat upon the woolsack, nor have attained to 
the peerage; but his legal reputation would not have 
suffered by the exclusion : for he proved that an advocate 
of paramount abilities might make a very inadequate 
chancellor. His decrees will not be ranked with those 
of York, or of Scott; and scarcely with those of Bathurst. 

It may, perhaps, be supposed, or assumed, that if 
Erskine had not attained to this dignity in 1806, he 
would have reached it six years later, in 1812; when the 
regent, being liberated from the restrictions imposed on 
him by parliament, could have followed his own inclina- 
tion in the selection of ministers. I admit, that if the 
king had died in the autumn of 1810, or if the Prince of 
Wales had been instantly invested at that period with all 
the prerogatives of sovreignty, such an event might pro- 
bably have taken place. But, during the interval of 
about fifteen months which elapsed between his majesty’s 
last attack of mental alienation and his son's complete 
emancipation from all restraint, Lord Eldon had made a 
deep and favourable impression on the regent’s mind, as 
well as on his affections. That nobleman, who to great 
legal talents, and a sound judgment, joins qualities of a 
more companionable description, is by no means averse 
to the conviviality of the table. Like the elder Cato, of 
whom Horace asserts that he frequently warmed his virtue 
by the stimulus of wine, Lord Eldon willingly indulges, 
within proper limits, in that gratification. Of him it may 
be justly said (as the same poet does of Corvinus Messala, 
when alluding to the “amphora,” in his “O nata 
mecum,”) 


“ Non ille, quanquam Socraticis madet 
Sermonibus, te negliget horridus.” 


It can, therefore, excite no surprise if I state that Lord 
Erskine, though from long habits of intercourse he must 
have been mure personally familiar with his royal highness 


than the present chancellor, does not occupy a higher 
place in his confidence. 
authority, that during the summer of 1815, Lord Eldon, 


I know, indeed, from good 


finding himself attacked by infirmities and diseases which, 


appear subsequently in the more dignified character of|/as he apprehended, would or might disqualify him for 


fulfilling the laborious duties of his office, addressed a 
letter to the regent, requesting permission to resign his 
In reply, the prince besought him to lay 
aside any such intention ; and added, among other flatter- 
ing expressions, that “ he was the only man in the cabinet 
upon whom he (the regent) could repose with confi- 


dence.” 


Lord Eldon complied with the royal wish; and some 
time afterwards, while dining with Lord Liverpool, 
having drunk at least a bottle of port wine, he pulled out 
the letter in question, and put it into the hands of the 
first lord of the treasury for his perusal. That minister, 
not a little wounded, as well as irritated, at the exclusive 
moral preference manifested towards the chancellor, 
hurried away next morning to Carlton house and ten- 
dered his resignation. Surprised at so unexpected an 
event, his royal highness requested to be informed of the 
motives that gave rise to it. Lord Liverpool replied by 
stating the nature of the written communication which 
Lord Eldon had shown him under the prince’s hand; 
adding, that “if confidence could be no longer reposed in 


him, it became him to retire from office,” 


The regent experienced, however, very little difficulty 


the cabinet, conscious of the awful crisis in which this] in calming this ebullition of ministerial resentment ; and 








country stood, after the deplorable humiliation of Austria, 


over another bottle he effected a pacification. In fact, 
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the chancellor and Lord Sidmouth are the only two 
members of the present cabinet, whose convivial temper 
sympathised with that of the prince. 
Lord Erskine, verging, as he now is, rapidly towards 

nis seventieth year, though in the full possession of all 
his mental, no less than of his bodily faculties, yet appears 
very unlikely to hold the great seal a second time. De- 
corated with the order of the Thistle, and long retired 
from the bar, he should rather. be considered as a friend 
and a companion of the regent, than as any longer a 
candidate for the dignity of chancellor. I regard his 
legal and political race as in fact terminated, though he 
may long continue to speak and vote in the house of 
peers. The elevated and generous spirit of independ- 
ence which he displayed throughout the whole parlia- 
mentary proceedings instituted against the unhappy 
queen of George the Fourth, have covered Lord Erskine 
with immortal honour; and have stamped him in age, as 
he was in youth, the intrepid defender of oppressed or 
persecuted individuals. In order justly to appreciate his 
merit, we must recollect how ardent was his personal 
affection to the sovereign whose will he opposed. Only 
a paramount sense of moral duty, and a conscientious 
discharge of it, could have ever surmounted that strong 
attacliment, cemented by so many years of service. T'o 
the queen he was altogether unknown. If such con- 
duct does not entitle to admiration and applause, I am at 
a loss to know what can assure it. Posterity will remu- 
nerate him. 
Sth June.—One of the most interesting debates at 
which I was ever present, took place when Welbore Ellis, 
with his characteristic formality, after a tedious speech, 
concluded by moving that “the high bailiff of West- 
minster be ordered furthwith to make return of two 
members.” Ellis himself, who had long toiled ineffectu- 
ally in the ranks of opposition, was elevated to the British 
peerage, about ten years later, when near fourscore years 
of age; thus receiving, like so many others, that dignity 
from the hand of Pitt which he found it vain to hope he 
ever could attain from Fox. It is difficult to convey an 
adequate idea of the oration—for such it might properly 
be deemed, as much as any of those attributed to Demos- 
thenes or to Tully—which the last mentioned illustrious 
but persecuted member pronounced on this occasion. It 
comprised all that eloquence, sustained by a just cause, 
could combine to persuade and to gain over his judges: 
but, however brilliant might be the matter, it wanted 
prudence in its conception, and brevity in its delivery. 
After pointedly answering, seriatim, Lord Mulgrave, the 
master of the rolls, and Lord Mahon, against each of 
whom he protested, not without reason, as prejudiced 
individuals unfit to vote upon such a question, he ad- 
dressed himself personally to Pitt. In animated language 
he exhorted the new first minister not to become an instru- 
ment of oppression in the hands of others; thereby form- 
ing a precedent, which, while it disgraced the house of 
commons, would infallibly open the eyes of all moderate 
men throughout the nation. Treating with derision the 
pretended scruples of Corbett, the high bailiff, as being 
inspired, not by conscience nor by justice, but as a low 
contrivance of his own ministerial enemies, with a view 
to prevent his being returned member for Westminster ; 
he again demanded that the validity of his election should 


not direct, and could not control; an accusation whici.| how languid or reluctant was the support extended to 
it must be admitted, was wholly destitute of proof, and/him on the present question, coinpared with the vast 
as I believe, of truth; Fox exclaimed, “I am far from | majority that carried the address to the crown, at the 
attributing to the chancellor of the exchequer the guilt} opening of the session. The opposition could only 
of being a voluntary instrument in this vile affair. Hej} produce on that occasion 114 votes; while 117 divided 
is not I am well aware, a free agent. Not, therefore, to for compelling the high bailiff to make a return to the 
him, but to its true authors, do I impute the act ; to that| precept. On the other hand, though 282 members voted 
obstinate, dark, and short-sighted spirit, which, like a} with administration, when they were called on to mani- 
species of infatuation, pervades, as it has uniformly | fest their loyalty to the sovereign, and their confidence 
guided and overshadowed, the councils of this unfortu-|in the government, 195 could with difficulty be found 
nate country, throughout the whole progress of the|to carry a question of personal oppression. So strong 
present disgraceful and calamitous reign. I attribute | was the moral sense of right and wrong, even in an 
it to that weak, that ruinous and damnable system, which | assembly convoked under the warmest impressions of 
has produced all our miseries, and all our misfortunes,| partiality towards the minister, and of corresponding 
in every quarter of the globe; to those secret advisers of condemnation for the coalition! Availing himself of 
the crown, whose rancour is only surpassed by their) his numerical superiority, conscious of the invidious 
cruelty ; and whose malignant nature impels them to} nature of the question, and desirous, if possible, to ter- 
pursue with insatiate revenge the object of their enmity.” | minate a contest which, as he well knew, violated the 
When we maturely weigh the import of these expres-| principles of justice ; Pitt lost not a moment in moving 
sions, and consider how deep a stain they affix on the that “the high bailiff do proceed in the scrutimy with 
person whom they describe, we cannot wonder that the | all practicable despatch.” The motion was carried, and 
individual who used them should have remained two-and- | Corbett, being called to the bar, received fromm the 
twenty years excluded from the councils of the sovereign speaker’s mouth information of the decision of the 

whom he thus accused. Fox, by allowing his indigna-| house. Thus may be said to have finished the first act of 
tion to overpower his discretion, in fact confirmed his a political farce, in which, though Fox was overborae 
rival in office, while he closed the doors of employment, by numbers, the minister could derive little gratification 

on himself. How could George the Third voluntarily | from his victory. Public opinion amply indemnified 

admit into his cabinet a man who had so pointedly held| the vanquished representative for Westminster. Dur- 

him up to the condemnation of his own subjects? If! ing other periods of the present reign, when the tide 

Fox had changed the nature of his attack, and transferred ran with less impetuosity in favour of the sovereign, and 

his accusations exclusively to the minister, opportunities) of administration, so oppressive an ex:rtion of power 
might and would have arisen for facilitating his return to) against an individual might even have produced conse- 
power. It is true, that the first Earl of Chatham, while | quences most injurious to the government. But the 
he still remained a commoner, had made use of similar; unpopularity of the coalition, aggravated by the gener al 
language; but that great statesman spoke from higher) condemnation which “ the East India bill” had excite d 
ground than Fox, and with more effect, after having| throughout the country, supplied every deficiency «of 
triumphed, in the eyes of all Europe, over the united | substantial justice, and sustained the new chancellor .of 
power of the house of Bourbon. Nor did even Ais ex-| the exchequer in his elevation. 

ample hold out any encouragement to such a denuncia-| 9¢h—16¢h June.—The Westminster election being 

tion of the king; since, after his resignation in 1761, now dismissed for some months, the real business of the 

during the course of seventeen yearsthat Lord Chatham | session commenced ; but Burke first rang the knell of 

survived, he was scarcely altogether a single year in | the departed house of commons, at which ceremony he 

office. | performed the part of chief mourner. In a “ Repre- 

Jenkinson was present during the whole of this se- | sentation,” as he denominated it, the reading of which 

vere philippic; but he possessed too much command at the table, however incredible it may seem, consumed 

over his passions to notice Fox’s insinuations. With more than three hours, he endeavoured to demonstrate 

consummate judgment he had withdrawn himself as that ministers had calumniated Fox’s late measures; 

much as possible from the public eye, and waited in| while, impelled by motiver of personal ambition, they 

silence for his reward. Far from taking as yet any os-| had advised the dissolution of an assembly which they 

tensible part or place in the new administration, he} could neiiber persuade nor corrupt. Every assertion 
avoided at this time ever approaching the treasury contained in Burke’s motion constituting the severest 
bench ; mixed personally in none of the debates; but,’ satire both on the sovereign and on his ministers, it re- 
modestly seating himself at a distance, on the opposi-|ceived an immediate negative, without producing an-- 
tion side, towards the lower part of the house, he seemed swer or debate of any kind; the mover’s only object 

studiously to shun observation. Presumptive heir, as he being to commemorate his opinions, and thus to trans- 

was, to the title and estate of Sir Banks Jenkinson, he! mit them to posterity, embodied in the journals of the. 
had likewise unquestionably secured the promise of a house. 

British peerage, as soon as circumstances should enable} A discussion of a very different nature followed, two» 
the sovereign and his minister to bestow on him that days later, when Sawbridge revived the important sub- 

dignity, without exciting too much animadversion. Even | ject, already twice agitated during the existence of tite, 

his name was not to be found at this time in the court late parliament, for amending the national representa-- 


calendar, connected with any English office. So supple,| tion. Its introduction placed the first minister in a posix 


cautious, and patient was he; and by such unmarked tion of some delicacy, since he was now called on to prove 


the sincerity of his speeches and professions when out 


s‘eps did he advance, as it were in the dark, feeling his | 
way up to the house of lords ! Neither did Pitt, in his | of office. Sawbridge refusing to postpone his motion, 
reply, condescend to notice, or to refute the assertion | which was “ for appointing a committee to enquire into 
made of his being, himself, only a puppet agitated by the present state of the representation of the commons ;”” 
unseen wires ; though he retorted on his adversary every | being literally the very proposition recommended hy Pitt 
accusation calculated to render him an object of national in 1782, from the treasury bench; and all eyes being 
reprobation. With contemptuous irony he observed, that | directed towards him, he was compelled to rise, 

Lord North and Fox had not, during many years, agreed} While, in the progress of his speech, he continued to 
on any political question, except in their decision upon’ profess the same ardour in the cause as he had always 
the memorable Middlesex election, which seated Colonel felt ; he maintained, though without assigning any spe- 
Luttrell in the house; a decision now so generally con-| cific reasons for his opinion, that “ it was out of season 
demned: and next, in their condemnation of “the! at this juncture.” He did not, however, fail to pledge 
Grenville bill;” a bill now so universally applauded.) himself in words the most solemn, to bring forward the 
Fox’s early employment under Lord North’s adminis-| subject, as early as it might be possible, in the ensuing 
tration, followed by his subsequent opposition to that | session ; protesting his sincerity in effecting the object 

minister, and terminating in their coalition, necessarily | of national reform. ‘These assurances of future sup- 

subjected him to comments on his parliamentary incon-| port, combined as they were with such a reluctance to 

sistency or contradictions. : agitate the question immediately, did not escape Fox’s 

The motion of Welbore Ellis was negatived by | observation; who, though he affected not to distrust the 

seventy-eight, after a debate protracted to a late hour.} minister’s declarations, demanded to be informed what 

Yet, even in this triumph, the minister might find ground} causes constituted the particular inaptitude of the pre- 

for mortification; and he must have involuntarily felt!sent moment. But, no reply nor explanation being 


be referred to a committee appointed under “ the Gren- 
ville bill.” With impassioned declamation he owned 
and lamented his own poverty, which imposing on his 
friends the necessity of defraying from their private 
purses the enormous éxpenses of an interminable scrutiny, 
wounded his feelings in the deepest manner. Never, he 
said, till the present occasion, did he languish for afflu- 
ence, or deplore his incapacity to maintain with his own 
fortune his own right! Then, with consummate impru- 
dence, but in words of great energy, he directed his whole 
artillery against the secret advisers of the measure. 
Against the sovereign himself, whom, without violating 
the forms of the house, he designated in very intelligible 
terms, and whose sacred name, he said, had been prosti- 
tuted in the most shameless manner, during the progress 
of the electien, to the subversion of all decency or law, 
he leveled his severest observations. Nor did he allow 
Jenkinson to escape under the veil of silence, obscurity, 
and retirement, beneath which he attempted or affected 
to shelter himself since Pitt’s entrance on office. 
Assuming as a fact, that the new minister was only 
the ostensible author of those measures which he did 
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given from the treasury bench, Sawbridge declared that, 
under such reserve, he should persist in his motion. He 
was a stern republican in his principles, almost hideous 
in his aspect, which always reminded me of Tiberius, 
as drawn by Tacitus; of a coarse figure, and still 
coarser manners, but possessing an ample fortune, and 
a strong understanding. Nor did he want qualifications 
adapted to social life, being indisputably the greatest pro- 
ficient at the game of whist who was then to be found 
among the clubs of St. James’s street. Since the de- 
cease of Beckford, so famous for his opposition to the 
crown in the beginning of the present reign, and of 
Crosby, who was committed to the Tower by the house 
of commons, no indtvidual in our time, that had filled 
the post of lord mayor, if we except Wilkes, attained 
to greater popularity than Sawbridge, previous to the 
existence of the coalition. 

A very interesting debate ensued, in which Sir Rich- 
ard Hill took a conspicuous part. Representing, as he 
did, a great county, (Shropshire,) where he inherited a 
large estate, he was heard with respect whenever he ad- 
dressed the house. Warmly attached to Pitt, he had 
imbibed very deep prejudices against the coalition ; and 
in his sarcastic or satirical animadversions on Fox, it 
must be confessed that he frequently transgressed the 
limits of strict decorum, if he did not trespass on the 
regulations of debate. With holy writ he was very 
familiar ; and as he pressed the bible constantly into his 
service, while speaking on political subjects, not always 
with the gravity that such a book seemed to demand,— 
the “ Rolliad” held him up conspicuously to ridicule, as 
the “Scriptural Killigrew.” Professing himself a friend 
to parliamentary reform, he nevertheless coincided with 
the first minister in wishing to postpone the considera- 
tion of so important a question to a more propitious 
moment; and in the course of his speech, which he de- 
livered from the treasury bench, he declaimed with great 
asperity on the American war, as well as personally on 
Lord North, under whose administration a contest so ill 
conducted and unfortunate took place. That nobleman, 
thus attacked, stood up, and after combating with argu- 
ments drawn from experience, history, and reason, the 
specious plans of reform, to all of which he professed 
himself a determined enemy, as substituting delusive 
theory in the place of great and acknowledged, though 
imperfect, benefit, he adverted to the hostilities with 
America. Far from deprecating the agitation of the 
subject, he demanded it ; denied that he had caused the 
calamities so eloquently depictured, and called on his 
accusers to bring forward a charge against him. «I 
found,” said he, “the American war when I became 
minister: I did not create it. On the contrary, it was 
the war of the country, of parliament, and approved by 
the people. But, if the gentlemen opposite think other- 
wise, let them come forward and accuse me. I shall not 
shrink. Iam ready to meet, and to repel their charge. 
Nay, I demand it, as a matter ‘of justice, There can 
exist no reason now for withholding it. I am wholly 
unprotected. The minister of the day has a house of 
commons to accuse me, a house of peers to try me; he 
is master of all the written evidence that exists against 
me. And as to parole testimony,” continued he, fixing 
his eyes upon Dundas, “ almost all those individuals 
who were my confidential friends, in whom T reposed 
my secrets, are now become Ais friends. Yet I court the 
enquiry : but if, when thus called on, they do not grant 
it, I must insist that they do not henceforward argue 
upon the charge as if it were proved.” 

So manly and peremptory a challenge, while it im- 
posed a silence on his accusers,—for not a word of reply 
proceeded from any member of administration,—pro- 
duced expressions of admiration at the ability, as well 
as the firmness, which it displayed. 

Pitt, though only three years earlier he had harangued 
with vehemence against the ministerial conductors of 
that war, and had even invoked the divine vengeance 
on their heads, yet remained mute. He unquestionably 
felt that a parliamentary prosecution of the minister 
who carried on that contest must involve, in the culpa- 
bility imputed, the sovereign at the head of whose coun- 
sels he now actually presided. In fact, George the Third 
could no more have abandoned Lord North to the rage 
of his enemies, than Charles the First ought to have 
consented to the execution of Lord Strafford. Both 
ministers were equally agents of the royal will, and 
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both were alike entitled to protection from the prince 
whom they obeyed, if not constitutionally, according to 
the principles laid down at the revolution of 1688, yet 
in a moral and individual sense. On the other hand, 
Fox and Burke, who had now implicated themselves 
with the very minister whose measures and policy had 
so long constituted the theme of their invectives, could 
not draw out in hostile array for his destruction. Such 
were the causes that extended a veil over the adminis- 
tration of Lord North, and consigned it to a wise ob- 
livion. 

From this period the American war seemed to be 
nearly forgotten, and to have passed into the province of 
history, like the “ war of the succession,” or the “ war 
of seven years.” Allusion was indeed occasionally made 
to it; but it no more constituted, as it had done during 
so many sessions, the perpetual weapon of declamation ; 
while the nobleman who had conducted it, though he 
never again came forward in an official character, yet he 
passed the remainder of his life in dignified repose, sur- 
rounded by admiring friends, in the bosom of his family, 
I have seen him often during that period, in his own 
drawing-room in Grosvenor square. There, of even- 
ings, with Gibbon by his side, who formed a frequent 
guest during his visits to England from Lausanne, 
Lord North, blind and infirm, displayed not only insu- 
perable suavity of temper, but disclosed the stores of a 
classic mind, wit, and variety of the most interesting 
information. Pope, when speaking of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole after his retreat from public life, says, 


«TI shun his zenith, court his mild decline.” 


But the Earl of Oxford, when no longer first minister, 
by no means either possessed the same intellectual re- 
sources, or exhibited the same domestic virtues, as his 
successor in office under the present reign. 

Sawbridge pertinaciously refusing to postpone or to 
withdraw his motion, Lord Mulgrave moved “the pre- 
vious question;” a mancuvre of which Sawbridge 
loudly complained, as an unfair expedient for getting rid 
of the proposition, without giving it a decided negative. 
After a debate of considerable length, on coming to a 
division, the numbers were only 125 for appointing a 
committee, while 199 supported Lord Mulgrave; thus 
rejecting the first proposed step towards reform, by a ma- 
jority of seventy-four votes. If ever the proposition 
could have met with success, it would have been adopted 
in 1782, when Pitt agitated it under the Rockingham 
administration. Every circumstance then conspired to 
favour its introduction: ministers deeply pledged to re- 
form, who had already carried retrenchment into almost 
all the departments of the royal household or expendi- 
ture; a house of commons left without a leader, dis- 
banded, and in which assembly numbers were inclined 
to support any measure that promised extrication from 
the state of distress into which the nation was plunged 
by the American war; a country humiliated, drained, 





support the motion ; among whom the names of Thomas 
Pitt and Henry Dundas, however respectable they might 
be individually, served only to excite ridicule. So soon 
had the cry for parliamentary reform subsided, and such 
was the operation of time on the minds of men, in pre- 
venting them from the hasty adoption of projects for 
ameliorating the national representation ! 

30th June.—The month of June already drew to its 
close before the new minister brought forward his mea- 
sures of finance to meet the exigences of the year; or, 
in parliamentary language, “ opened the budget.” He 
performed this arduous task in a manner at once so vo- 
luminous, accurate and masterly, as to excite universal 
admiration: a sentiment which received no small aug- 
mentation, if we reflect that he had then only just com- 
pleted his twenty-fifth year. Pitt may, indeed, be re- 
garded as a political phenomenon, not likely to recur in 
the lapse of many ages; unless we should incline to 
consider Lord Henry Petty, (now Marquis of Lans- 
down,) who in 1806, as chancellor of the exchequer, 
executed the same ministerial function, to form any sort 
of parallel. Pitt’s youth furnished opposition for a long 
time with a fertile theme of ridicule and comment, 
“ The Rolliad,” describing him in 1784, exclaims ; 


“ Above the rest, majestically great, 
Behold the infant Atlas of the state, 
The matchless miracle of modern days ; 
In whom Britannia to the world displays 
A sight to make surrounding nations stare ; 
A kingdom trusted to a schoolboy’s care !” 


Early in July, this “ schoolboy” introduced his “ East 
India bill;” and nearly the whole month was consumed 
in the discussions or alterations to which it gave rise. 
The measure unquestionably could not be charged with 
the same imputations of personal ambition, rapacity, and 
confiscation, which Fox’s dill had occasioned: the con- 
sent of the directors to its introduction, and afterwards 
of the proprietors, being obtained, the political power 
antecedently vested in both which bodies of men, though 
diminished and restricted, was by no means annihilated. 
Indeed, from its first introduction, down to the time of 
its finally passing the house of commons, concession and 
conciliation appeared to animate the minister, who mo- 
dulated, expunged, or altered numerous clauses and re- 
gulations. Some of these substitutions were suggested 
by his own friends or supporters; but the far greater 
part emanated from the ranks of opposition. Important 
as the subject was in itself, and still more important as 
it must prove in its operation or consequences, it neither 
excited the interest, nor produced the attendance, which 
had distinguished the former “ East India bill.” The 
advanced season of the year, and the overwhelming ma- 
jorities which the administration commanded on every 
division, greatly diminished the exertions of mutual hos- 
tility. Fox, it is true, while he justified his own dill, 
attacked the minister’s proposition with the strongest 





discontented, and calling for redress; lastly, a sovereign 
fettered, disarmed, and incapable of opposing any effec- | 


only twenty then negatived the motion; so that eleven | 
individuals, by changing sides, might have carried it, | 
and opened wide the door to future changes in the con- 
stitution. It must likewise be remembered, that in May, 
1782, Lord North, who had only been driven from em- 
ployment a few weeks, took no active part in opposing 
the proposition. He was present, indeed, and voted 
against it; but, asif stunned by the late political events, 
to the surprise of his friends, he did not open his lips. 
Nor ought we to forget, that at the moment when Pitt 
addressed the house, we had reached the lowest point 
of national depression to which we sunk, just previous 
to the intelligence of Rodney’s great naval victory over 
De Grasse. When a similar experiment was reiterated 
in the ensuing session, by the same person, its result was 


weapons of reason and argument. Sheridan transfixed 


it with the keenest shafts of ridicule, and Burke thun- 


tual resistance to the measure. In fact, a majority of | dered against it with no less indignation than Demos- 


thenes inveighed against Philip, On the other hand, 
Jenkinson, emerging from the sort of obscurity in which 
he had attempted or affected to remain ever since the 
commencement of the session, now came forward for 
the first time, and from the ministerial side of the house 
extended his active support, or, as the opposition deno- 
minated it, his sanction to the measure, 

2d—2Bih July.—*<I am charged,” said Fox, “ with 
erecting a fourth estate in the legislature, by my ili for 
the government of India. But did it, in fact, erect any 
estate that was not previously in existence? The court 
of directors was the fourth est:te; and my bill only al- 
tered the nature of that estate from one without efficacy, 
delusive and destitute of control, to a power constantly 
under check, and removable by address from cither house 





widely different. The house had already recovered from 
its apathy, and shaken off its deference or submission to 
reformers, however plausible their systems might appear 
in theory, when decorated with the charms of eloquence. 
Lord North amply compensated for his silence in 1782, 
by his active exertions and powerful opposition in 1783. 
On the first of those occasions the attendance scarcely 
exceeded three hundred; while on the second nearly 
four hundred and fifty members voted. Yet no more 











of parliament.”—-«I admit that I took the commerce, as 
well as the government of India; for doing which I was 
traduced throughout the country. But what is the 
measure of the present minister? The new India Board 
that he proposes to erect, may send instructions to India 
in commercial, as well as in political matters, where 
they think the revenue to be concerned. Oh! but, says 
he, the company may appeal. Appeal !—To whom, and 
from whom? Is such a pretended appeal any thing 





than one hundred and forty-nine persons were found to 


except a fallacy and a farce? Will the company appeal 
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from the chancellor of the exchequer, and one of the 
secretaries of state, to the king in council? And will 
not the king take the opinions of those ministers? Or 
does the bill mean to insinuate that the company may 
appeal from the ostensible cabinet to the secret junto, 
who constitute the real government of the country ?” 

Sheridan exposed the measure to derision, as being 
not only drawn up in the most slovenly manner, but de- 
ficient in all the qualities that could entitle it to public 
attention or respect. Pitt, in order to manifest his can- 
dour, and the readiness with which he adopted every 
suggestion that might render the bill more salutary or 
palatable, having admitted twenty-one new clauses, which 
were severally distinguished by the letters of the alpha- 
bet, Sheridan seized on the circumstance, as affording 
ample matter for contemptuous comment. He entreated 
of some member to propose three more clauses, which, 
he said, were requisite in order to complete the ministe- 
rial horn-book. “The chancellor of the exchequer acts 
indeed wisely,” added he, “ in admitting that there exist 
good reasons for the alterations. If he looks round 
him, he will find reasons strong enough to make him de- 
sirous of conciliating those persons who, after having 
overturned one administration, are powerful enough to 
make Aim feel that he is a mere creature of their own 
formation, whom, as they have set up, so they may pull 
down at pleasure.” The application of these insinua- 
tions, as well as of Fox’s allusions, to the pretended in- 
fluence of Jenkinson behind the throne, was too obvious 
to be mistaken by any person. Pitt did not, however, 
condescend to answer, or even to notice, such asper- 
sions. 

In language more indignant, Burke made the roof re- 
sound with his declamations against every part of the 
bill; which measure he consigned to the abhorrence of 
Europe and of Asia, as only framed for purposes of 
malversation, tyranny, and oppression He reprobated 
the contumelious treatment which “the reports of the 
select committee,” where he himself most actively as- 
sisted as a member, had recently undergone from the 
lord chancellor; that nobleman not having hesitated, in 
his place as a peer, to denominate them “compositions 
entitled to no more credit than the Adventures of Robin- 
son Crusoe.” On the Governor-general of Bengal, 
Burke poured out all the vials of his wrath; declaring 
that he was ready instantly to go into the proof of the 
numerous crimes laid to Hastings’ charge, in the re- 
ports presented to the house. In the name of the plun- 
dered natives of Hindostan, whose grievances, he said, 
were intolerable, he entered his protest against Pitt’s 
bill, Against the tribunal, or court of judicature, which 
he minister proposed to erect for the trial of East India 
delinquents, he inveighed in terms of scorn and execra- 
tion. Apostrophising the common jail of London, « Oh 
Newgate!” he exclaimed, “forgive me if I have dis- 
honoured your inhabitants, by comparing a highway 
robber with the criminals who have laid waste India, and 
compelled millions to feel the horrors of famine! The 
murderer and the house-breaker are harmless, when op- 
posed to those who have left whole provinces without 
a habitation, and have exterminated the natives through- 
out the fairest portions of the globe!” These accusa- 
tions, which remind us of the orations pronounced by 
Cicero against Clodius and Verres, were repelled by 
Dundas, and disregarded by the house; which assembly, 
while it paid the tribute of just admiration to Burke’s 
eloquence, appeared to consider him as under the delu- 
sion of party violence, deeply-rooted prejudices, and dis- 
appointed ambition. Scarcely, indeed, could he obtain a 
hearing from an audience whose patience, it must be 
confessed, he frequently put to severe trials. A majority 
of two hundred and eleven voted with the minister for 
going into the committee upon the new dill; the re- 
spective numbers being 271, and 60. So low in nume- 
rical strength had Fox fallen, and so completely had the 
coalition lost their influence over the house of commons. 

July.—The debates that took place respecting the sys- 
tem of government proper to be adopted for those ex- 
tensive as well as opulent provinces subjected to the 
East India Company, and embracing so rich a portion of 
Asia, brought forward to public notice various members 
of the house, who had hitherto remained in comparative 
obscurity. At their head may be placed Mr. Richard 
Atkinson, a man who, though now forgotten, then occu- 
pied a conspicuous place. - He was partner in a com- 





mercial firm, principally known on the exchange of 
London by the names of Muir, whose connections and 
transactions lay chiefly in Jamaica. Atkinson possessed 
a long arithmetical head, sustained by vast facility and 
rapidity in calculations of a pecuniary nature: qualities 
held in high estimation by Pitt. Under Lord North’s| 
administration, particularly towards its close, Atkinson 
deeply engaged in those annual loans, which, though not 
always negotiated, as the enemies of the minister as- 
serted, on terms advantageous to the country, were sup- 
posed generally to produce no small emolument to the | 
contractors. By these acquisitions he had been enabled | 
to make considerable purchases of land in Jamaica; and 
his ambition expanding with his circumstances, after 
first effecting his election as a director of the East India 
Company, he was chosen early in 1784 an alderman of 
the city of London. Being a determined enemy of the 
coalition, and an ardent supporter of the new ministry, 
he presented himself as a candidate for the honour of 
representing the metropolis, on the dissolution of parlia- 
ment. Sawbridge, who had during so many years en- 
joyed great popularity east of Temple Bar, being, in con- 
sequence of his attachment to Fox, no longer equally 
acceptable to his fellow citizens, incurred on this occasion 
the utmost risk of losing his seat as member for London. 
In fact, Atkinson ran him so hard, that Sawbridge only 
carried his election by seven votes; the respective num- 
bers at the close of the poll being 3823 and 3816. Nor 
would Sawbridge have even triumphed by this small 
majority, if the contest could have been continued for 
two hours longer; the poll-books being scarcely shut, 
when three postchaises, each containing three voters, 
who had been brought up from distant parts of England 
by Atkinson, arrived at the hustings. 

In consequence of this severe disappointment he was 
obliged to procure for himself another seat ; and it might 
be esteemed singularly, or rather ridiculously unfortunate, 
that he should have been chosen for the borough of New 
Romney. Some years earlier, the commercial house of 
Muir and Atkinson having contracted to supply rum for 
the army serving in America, a great mortality had en- 
sued among the British troops, occasioned by the quality 
of the article furnished, which was new, and therefore 
very pernicious in its effects on the health of the soldiery. 
To Atkinson’s quality of a rum contractor, the “ Rolliad” 
alludes, when describing Pitt’s powers of eloquence in 
debate, the author says, 


“ Nor rum contractors think his speech too long, 
While words, like treacle, trickle down his tongue.” 


No individual was indeed marked out for more pointed 
attack, by the writers of that satirical composition, than 
Atkinson, whose name they ingeniously contrived to 
connect with Jenkinson on all occasions. It is thus that 
they stigmatise the young first minister, as being 


“Of either Kinson, At, or Jen, the fool.” 


And again, in another part of the “ Rolliad” they ex- 
claim, 


« All hail! ye virtuous patriots without blot, 
The minor Kinson, and the major Scott.” 





But, lest these lines should not be sufficiently clear in| 
their application, the work subjoins, “ The minor Kinson, | 
or Kinson the less, is obviously Mr. Atkinson; Mr. Jen-| 
kinson being confessedly greater than Mr. Atkinson, or | 
any other man, except one, in the kingdom.”—In debate, 
Atkinson was able and intelligent, never speaking except | 
upon subjects of commerce, taxation, or finance ; always | 
with brevity, and never venturing to deviate into tracks | 
with which he was unacquainted. Indeed, his formation | 
of mind and education did not qualify him to call to his | 
aid any factitious ornaments, or classic images. ‘Towards | 
the concluding years of his life, he became attached to | 
a lady of beauty and of rank, Lady Anne Lindsay, then | 
an unmarried daughter of the Earl of Balcarras, whose | 
hand, it was supposed, he aspired to obtain. By his will | 
he bequeathed her a considerable part of his property ; | 
his own career being cut short in May, 1785, when a 
feverish and consumptive complaint carried him off in| 
the vigour of his age. If he had survived, he might| 
not improbably have attained to considerable distinction, | 
and even to employments, under Pitt’s administration, | 
of which he had approved himself not only a strenuous, | 
but a very useful adherent. 


The second individual whom the discussions respect- 
ing India rendered conspicuous at this time, was Major 
Scott. He had been selected by Mr. Hastings, from 
among the military servants of the company in Bengal, 
and sent over to England as his avowed agent; a cha 
racter which he sustained with unabated zeal, indefati- 
gable exertion, and no contemptible talents. It was, 
nevertheless, regretted, as I know, by the governor-gene- 
ral’s most intelligent and judicious friends, that almost 
from the hour of his arrival in London, Scott began to 
weary, and finally to disgust the public, with pamphlets 
that followed each other in endless succession, To this 
circumstance the “Rolliad” points, when Merlin in- 
specting the water-closets at the house of commons, 
among the inventory of furniture that he there finds and 
enumerates, adds, 


“ With reams on reams of tracts, that, without pain, 
Incessant spring from Scott’s prolific brain.”’ 


The invariable object of these ephemeral productions, 
was to justify Hastings from the imputations thrown out 
against him by his enemies, to eulogise his administra- 
tion, and to prepare the country for his expected return 
from Calcutta. Like Atkinson, Scott never brought to 
the agitation of subjects submitted to the house, any 
foreign or irrelevant matter: but he was far more un- 
guarded in his assertions, more frequently on his feet, 
and more prolix in his speeches, which he always de- 
livered with untommon fluency, free from any degree of 
embarrassment. Unfortunately for Hastings, the pru- 
dence and caution of his parliamentary representative 
did not equal the purity of his intentions. Relying on 
the meritorious public services rendered by the governor- 
general to his employers, and to the crown,—services 
meriting rather, as it might have been imagined, national 
approbation, and royal protection or favour, than prose- 
cution,—Scott, imperfectly acquainted with the secret 
ministerial springs, reckoned too confidently on the per- 
manent friendship of administration. While he always 
spoke from behind the treasury bench, and supported 
Pitt on almost every question, he expected reciprocal 
assistance from that quarter; forgetting that scarcely 
two years had elapsed since Dundas, in his capacity of 
chairman of the “secret committee,” asserted in his 
place, that “ Mr. Hastings never visited the frontiers of 
Bengal without having in his contemplation the im- 
prisonment of a prince, or the extermination of a people.” 

When Fox, therefore, during the debates which arose, 
upon the new East India bill, declaimed in animated 
terms against the governor-general, as a state criminal 
of the first magnitude, Scott, not satisfied with denying 
the alleged facts, or defending them on principles of 
policy and necessity arising out of Hastings’ position, 
called on Fox to bring forward, without delay, a specific 
charge. In like manner, only a few days later, when 
Burke having madea motion for the production of papers 
relative to the treatment of one of the native princes, 
Almas Ali Cawn, by Hastings, depictured the latter as 
“a scourge of God, who had reduced the beautiful pro- 
vinces of Bengal to a waste and howling desert, where 
no human creature could exist;” Scott seconded the 
motion, and entreated of the house to suffer it to pass; 
in order that Hastings’ innocence might be clearly de~ 
monstrated to the world. It is true that Pitt, by oppes- 
ing some of Burke’s subsequent motions respecting the 
governor-general’s conduct towards the Princesses of 
Oude, which motions were thrown out without a division, 
seemed to extend his protection to Hastings. In effect, 
the minister’s refusal to comply with Burke’s demand of 
papers, not only stopped all further attempts to criminate 
or impeach the governor-general at that time, but pro- 
duced a most intemperate and inflammatory harangue, 
directed by Burke against administration. Abandoning 
himself to the violence of his emotions, he denounced 
them to posterity, as “ the ministers of vengeance to a 
guilty, a degenerate, and a thoughtless nation.” He 
threatened them with retribution from an offended Deity, 
as accomplices in the guilt of covering India with blood, 
while the inhabitants of that unhappy country were in- 
sulted, plundered, and oppressed. Above all, he ex- 
pressed his indignation at the assertion made by Scott, 
that the “reports of the select committee” were partial, 
garbled, and libelous compositions. “I swear,” ex- 
claimed Burke, (in the classic language of the elder 
Brutus, which he seemed to parody,) “by those very 
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reports here lying on your table, in the formation of 
which I personally bore so large a share, that the wrongs 
done to humanity in the eastern world shall be avenged 
on those who have inflicted them! The wrath of Hea- 
ven will, sooner or later, fall upon a nation that sullers 
ite rulers thus to oppress the innocent and the defence- 
less.” Neither Pitt nor Dundas made any reply to these 
invectives. The storm which menaced Hastings was 
arrested and suspended, but by no means wholly averted, 
Under circumstances more favourable to his accusers, 
after his return from Bengal, they renewed the attack ; 
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him! He is dead ; and the sense, the honour, the cha- 
racter, and the understanding of the nation, are dead 
with him!” 

| Perhaps in the whole range of Fox’s, of Burke’s, or of 
| Sheridan’s speeches, there does not occur a sentiment 
clothed in more simple yet striking language, or which 
kuocks harder at the breast, than this short epitaph, if it 
may be so denominated, pronounced over the grave of 
the Earl of Chatham. ‘The repetition of the words « He 
is dead!’ were attended with the finest eflect; and the 
reflections produced by it involuntarily attracted every 


and the same ministers who, in 1784, manifested a dis-|eye towards the treasury bench, where sat his son. I 


position to shelter him from impeachment, coinciding at 
a subsequent period with bis enemies, sent the man who 
had principally saved India to take his trial at the har of 
the house of peers. 

Precisely at the same time when Scott appeared in 
the house as the advocate of Hastings, a much more 
formidable, inveterate, and able adversary 0 the governor- 
general, arose among the front ranks of the opposition. 
I mean Francis, whom we have since beheld invested by 
his majesty, on Fox's recommendation, when far ad- 
vanced towards the close of life, with a red ribbon. 

After having passed several years in Bengal, as a con- 
stituent member of the supreme council, engaged in 
perpetual and violent altercations with Hastings, which 
terminated in a duel, where Francis was wounded, he 
returned to England, some years before the governor- 
general; like the evil genius of Brutus, which met him 
again at Philippi. Nature had conferred on Francis 
talents such as are rarely dispensed to any individual,— 
a vast range of ideas,a retentive memory, a classic mind, 
considerable command of language, energy of thought 
and expression matured by age, and actuated by an in- 
extinguishable animosity to Hastings. Francis indeed 
uniformly disclaimed any personal enmity to the man, 
only reprobating the measures of the ru/er of India ; 
and perbaps he might sincerely believe his assertion. 
But he always appeared to me, like the son of Livia, to 
deposit his resentments deep in his own breast; from 
\which he drew them forth, if not augmented by time, at 
] east in all their original vigour and freshness. Acrimony 

«\istinguished and characterised him in every thing. 
1Zven his person, tall, thin, and scantily covered with 
i4esh; his countenance, the lines of which were acute, 
‘intelligent, and full of meaning; the tones of his voice, 
sharp, yet distinct and sonorous; his very gestures, im- 
patient and irregular,—eloquently bespoke the formation 
of his intellect. I believe I never saw him smile. But, 
when I make this assertion, I ought in candour to add, 
that though I was well acquainted with Atkinson and 
Scott, I never had any personal knowledge of Francis, 
beyond acquaintance contracted in the house of commons. 
Nor did I even dine in company with him except once, 
when we met at the Prince of Wales’s table, at the pavi- 
lion at Brighton, iv the autumn of the year 1802, where 
Francis appesred to me to be thoroughly domesticated, 
Bursting with bile, Which tinged and pervaded all his 
Speeches in parliament, yet his ivascibility never overcame 


to mingle regret with their admiration, and to condemn 
or to pity the individual whom they applauded as an 
orator. Francis, however inferior he was to Burke in 
all the flowers of diction, in exuberance of ideas bor- 
rowed from antiquity, and in the magic of eloquence, 
more than once electrified the house, by passages of pa- 
thos or of interest which arrested every hearer. 

A beautiful, as well as an affecting specimen of his 
ability in this line, occurred during the progress of the 
debates on Pitt’s India bill. One of the regulations in 
that act abolished the trial by jury, relative to delinquents 
returning from India, and instituted a new tribunal for 
enquiring into their misdemeanours. Against such an 
innovation on the British constitution, Francis entered 


huve rarely witnessed a moment when the passions were 
touched in a more masterly manner, within the walls of 
the house, than by Francis on the above occasion. The 


|impression made by it on Pitt is asserted to have been of 


the ceepest kind. 

While I am engaged on the subject of Sir Philip 
Francis, I feel myself impelled to resume a question 
'which I have already agitated elsewhere at considerable 


were sunk in the estimation of the continental powers, 
und involved at home in domestic feuds ; while the king, 
long before Junius attacked him, had lost all his transi- 
tory popularity. Nay more, notwithstanding the ac- 
knowledged rectitude of his intentions, he had then 
forfeited much of the veneration of his subjects. He 
subsequently recovered it, after the peace of 1783, and 
the appearance of the Prince of Wales. «Junius’s 
letters” contain a true but a highly-coloured picture of 
the time in which they were written, exaggerated upon 
certain points or facts. That inaccuracies of composition, 
and even errors of concord or of grammar, are to be found 
in those letters, will be admitted ; but, to defend them as 
the productions of a superior and a masterly pen, to 
defend them from the attacks of Chalmers, would be like 
rescuing Pope from the criticisms of Lintot and of Curl, 

After endeavouring to prove his assertion rejative to 
Boyd, by stating as evidence the belief or the suspi- 
cions of several persons who were impressed with the 
same sentiment as himself, Chalmers triumphantly con- 


ilength; I mean, Who was the author of the letters of|cludes by adducing “the confession of the culprit” to 


Junius? At the time when I attempted to discuss that 
|mysterious and interesting enquiry, my opinion, after 
examining the various pretensions set up, inclined to 
Wm. Gerard Hamilton. But, in leaning towards that 
supposition, as being then apparently sustained on the 
best authority, I expressly added, that “it by no means 
amounted to demonstration, or approached to certainty.” 
| And I further stated my reasons for thinking that Junius 
might be still alive, though of course very far advanced 
in his career. Since the year 1815, several new publi- 
cations have appeared, throwing light upon the topic ; in 
particular, two which merit attention, both of them re- 
icently given to the world. One, written by Mr. George 
|Chalmers, who has long held an efficient employment 
under government, entitled “The Author of Junius 
ascertained,” attributes those letters to Hugh Macauley 
| Boyd; a name which was long ago mentioned among 
|the candidates, The other publication of an anonymous 
|description, and denominated “ The Identity of Junius 
with a distinguished living character, established,” confers 
‘it on Sir Philip Francis. These two productions are 
now lying before me. The first is dictatorial and dog- 
(matical, rather demanding submission to the opinions 
‘laid down, than calmly enforcing conviction by argu- 
ments and facts. Nor does Mr. Chalmers seem to 
be exempt from the oblivious inadvertences of old age, in 
some parts of the discussion, as must be too apparent to 
every attentive reader, That Boyd was a man of very 
considerable talents, subsisting by their exertion during 
many years, composing with elegance and facility, alike 
able and disposed to imitate the style of Junius, whose 
fame he emulated ; these facts are incontestable. But all 
the proofs of his having actually written the celebrated 
letters issued under that signature, seem to repose on no 
solid foundation. With the true spirit of a placeman, 
Chalmers considers Junius as a seditious writer, deserving 
universal reprobation. He even carries his prejudices, 
or rather his enmities, so far as to depreciate those ini- 
mitable compositions, which he describes as deficient in 
grammatical accuracy, full of false English ; finally, the 
productions of an inexperienced youth. 

Junius will not, however, be considered by posterity 
as an advocate of rebellion, or, even of sedition. True 
he is not a courtier ; but there is neither democracy nor 
jacobinism in his writings. Far from inculcating such 
principles, he is, on the contrary, loyal; not, indeed, to 
the mere office of a king, however abused, or ill-advised, 
or despotic ; but to the constitutional office of a British 
prince, the sovereign of a free people. And when did he 
write? Let us be just to Junius, as well as to George the 
Third. Time will equalise them in a certain degree, 
and pass sentence on both, though not perhaps before the 
twentieth century. Westand at present too much under 





his protest, in terms of equal elegance and force. “1 
am not,” exclaimed he, “an old man; yet I remember 
the time when such an attempt would have thrown the 
whole country into a flame. Had the experiment been 
made when that illustrious statesman, the late Earl of 
Chatham, enjoyed a seat in this assembly, he would have 
sprung from his bed of sickness ; he would have solicited 
some friendly hand to lay him on the floor; and from 
thence, with a monarch’s voice, he would have called the 
whole kingdom to arms, in order to oppose it. But he 


the shadow of the house of Brunswick to allow our reason, 
or our pens, fair play. Junius wrote principally between 
1769 and 1772, during the administrations of the Duke 
of Grafton and of Lord North. Wiliany man dispute or 
deny that, as a nation, we were then comparatively fallen 
in the eyes of Europe? Will any man contend that the 
government was vigorously, or ably, or successfully ad- 
ministered, during that period of his majesty’s reign ? 
Did we resemble the country that, under the first Mr. 
Pitt, ten years earlier, between 1759 and 1762, humbled 


Monsieur Bonnecarrere—a confession made by Boyd 
while at Calcutta, in the year 1785, under Sir John 
Macpherson’s roof, who was then governor-general of 
Bengal. I well knew the individual here mentioned, 
Bonnecarrere, in London and at Paris, previous as well 
as subsequent to the French revolution. He was a man 
of ingratiating manners, whose imposing figure, animated 
conversation, and personal accomplishments secured him, 
a favourable reception in society. The Viscount de 
Souillac, governor of the island of Mauritius, sent him, 
in 1785,to Calcutta, as a spy; an office for which Bona- 
| parte again selected him in 1802, when he was despatched 
|to England, and remained during a few weeks in 
| Leicester-square ; where, in company with Sir John 
Macpherson, I visited him. His qualities always ap- 
peared to me more adapted to secret and political intrigue, 
than to open, honourable negotiation. Under the old ad- 
ministration of France he had vainly attempted, after his 
jreturn from India, to obtain employment. Sir John 
Macpherson, conversing at Lausanne, in the year 1791, 
with the Maréchal de Castries, who had occupied a high 
place in the councils of Louis the Sixteenth, expressed to 
the marshal his surprise at finding that the French go- 
vernment had not availed themselves of the talents and 
information of Bonnecarrere. « C’est que nous l’avons 
pris pour un claguedent,” answered Castries. I believe 
that term, if translated into English, is nearly synonimous 
with our chatterbox. Ido not, however, mean to imply 
the slightest doubt of Boyd’s having asserted to Bonne- 
carrere that he wrote the letters of Junius. Indeed, it 
appears from Chalmers’s publication, that Boyd laboured 
so much under the weight and magnitude of his 
own pretended secret, or was so anxious to enjoy the 
fame attendant on its disclosure, as to insinuate to Eng- 
lish gentlemen at Madras, though he never asserted to 
them in express terms the fact of his having been the 
author of the letters in question. But the mere assertion 
of any man that he composed them, can carry no con- 
viction, unless sustained by authentic documents, or at 
least by internal moral proofs, drawn from a life of un- 
questionable rectitude, and a character for strict veracity. 
Chalmers himself depictures Boyd as a venal writer, 
lending his pen to maintain almost any cause for which 
he was remunerated ; idle and dissipated, though labouring 
under continual pecuniary embarrassments, which ac- 
companied him to the close of life; and deficient in high 
moral! principle. 

Are we then to regard his assertion, made to a foreign- 
er and a spy, under injunctions of secrecy, as furnishing 
any proof of the fact?’ And can we suppose that a man 
so anxious to attain the fame of being Junius, as to hazard 
divulging the secret during his life, would not, if he had 
written those letters, bave taken measures at least to se- 
cure to himself the reputation annexed to them, after his 
decease? Yet, though he survived nearly nine years his 
communication made to Bonnecarrere, no posthumous 
document whatever has appeared in support of his claim, 
down to the present day. But, as far as the conviction 
of cotemporaries on the point can weigh in deciding our 
opinion, Chalmers himself has furnished us two, both 
which militate completely against Boyd. The first is, “a 
very eminent member of the Irish bar, Sir William 
Duncan,” who, in a letter, of which Chalmers gives an 











js dead, and has left nothing in this world that resembles 


both the branches of the house of Bourbon? No. We 


extract, while he does justice to Boyd’s various talents, 
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whom he personally knew from early life, yet expresses 
his disbelief ef Boyd’s having possessed “ the knowledge 
of the political drama, and of the dramatis persone, there 
We have, 
however, much higher and more unimpeachable authority, 
Lord Macartney ; under whose protection, and in whose 


exhibited ;”’ namely, in Junius’s letters. 


immediate service, Boyd, in 1781, went out to Madras. 


That nobleman, though of a harsh, severe, and unac- 
commodating temper, possessed an enlarged understand- 
ing, great knowledge of men, and a very sound judgment. 
« Having been shut up,” says he, “in a small packet 
with Mr. Boyd during a four months’ passage to India, 
without once letting go an anchor, I had frequent oppor- | ring either the obloquy, or the danger, annexed to such 
tunities of sounding his depth, and of studying, and an admission. I consider it as conclusive, because Sir 
| Philip Francis would, I conceive, never have allowed a 
| doubt to exist of is being the author of « Junius’s Let- 


knowing him well, though I was not before personally 


acquainted with him. I do not say that he was incapa- 


ble of writing to the full as well as Junius; but I say, I 


do not by any means believe that he was the author of 
«Junius” Mr. Boyd had many splendid passages of 


‘ Junius’ by heart, as also of Mr. Burke’s parliamentary 
speeches; and was also a great admirer of Sterne, whose 
manner he affected in his private letters. Mr. Chalmers’s 
argument would be stronger, if any performance of Mr. 
Boyd, previous to the appearance of « Junius,’ could be 
found, which indicated that ‘ Junius’ might be expected 


from such a writer.’ After so weighty a refutation of 
ghty 


Chalmers’s hypothesis as is contained in the short criti- 
cism above cited, (which Lord Macartney wrote on a 
spare leaf of Chalmers’s first work, where he had attempted 
to prove Boyd the author of “ Junius,”) we are only 
astonished at its being reiterated by the same person. 
Instead, however, of yielding to Lord Macartney’s reasons, 
Chalmers endeavours to prove that his lordship and all 
mankind have been totally mistaken, in imagining the 
letters of Junius to be classic productions, or fine compo- 
sitions. Relative to the memorable “ Letter to the King, 
of the 19th December, 1769,” he denominates it “ bal- 
derdash ;” concluding with a compliment to George the 
Third, at Junius’s expense, for presuming to write such 
trash to “a personage who perfectly knew the propricties 
of his native tongue.” 

Widely different is the impression made on my mind 
by the other publication, identifying Junius with Sir 
Philip Francis. Here, every page combining to a com- 
mon point, ultimately forces conviction. 
reasoning on peculiarities of idiom or of expression found 
in “ Junius’s Letters,” infers, probably with reason, that 
the author was a native of Ireland. But Boyd’s preten- 
sions gain nothing by this admission, Francis and he 


having equally been born at Dublin. If, however, Boyd | the Strand; many, or most of which contained, not let- 
was Junins, he must have composed his first letter, dated | ters, but garden-seeds. So scandalous a violation of the 
“21st January, 1769,” before he had attained his twenty- | 


third year; having come into the world on the “ 16th of 
April, 1746.’ And he must have finished the whole 
series before he attained to twenty-six. Such powers of 
mind, independent of the information necessary for the 
work, would approach toa prodigy, On the other hand, 
if we assume the letters in question to have been the 
work of Sir Philip Francis, our admiration is qualified by 
knowing that he had passed his twenty-eighth year when 
the first letter in the series was published ; and had more 
than accomplished his thirty-first at their conclusion. 
Rut a difficulty, if possible still more insurmountable, on 
the supposition that Boyd was Junius, is to discover by 
what means he could have obtained the variety of official, 
military, legal, and other knowledge, displayed through- 
out those ietters. Whoever will peruse them with that 
object in his contemplation, must necessarily perceive that 
only a person instructed in such details, and accurately in- 
formed upon them, could have put the questions toSir Wm. 
Draper, which Junius asks, relative to the sale of his re- 
giment, his half-pay, and his pension. Still less could 
he have written the letter of the “17th October, 1769,” 
enumerating the circumstances of General Gansel’s res- 
cue. Boyd possessed no obvious facilities of obtaining 
such information ; while Francis, who occupied a consi- 
derable post in the war office, during the whole period 
between 1769 and 1772, had access to every kind of 
official knowledge. He was, indeed, compelled to resign 
his situation, early in the last of those two years, pre- 
cisely at the very point of time when Junius ceased to 
write. Yet these circumstances, strong as they must be 
esteemed, form only the foundation on which rests the 
supposition. The superstructure is found in the unvaried 
and striking coincidence, not only of general sentiment, 











Chalmers, | 





free written on the outside of a letter, constituted a 





but of language and expression, between the letters ot 
Junius, and the speeches of Francis, during more than 
twenty years that he sat in the house of commons. It 
appears impossible that such a perfect similitude could 
exist without indentity. If, however, any further proof 
were wanting, it seems to be furnished by the written 
answer which Sir Philip Francis made to the enquiry, 
whether he was Junius ? an answer given in the publi- 
cation to which I allude. It is precisely the reply which 
aman would make, who, approaching the end of life, 
wished to anticipate the fame of Junius, and to reclaim 
it indirectly for himself, without at the same time incur- 





ters,” while he was conscious of never having written 
them. Boyd, on the contrary, it is evident, wished to be 
thought Junius, though he never ventured to assert it to 
any of hisown countrymen. Lastly, if we once ascertain 
that Junius is still alive, the solution of that mystery, 
which during near half a century has overhung the writer 
of those celebrated letters, seems to be developed. Under 
this impression, I cannot help inferring, that whenever 
Francis is withdrawn from among us, we shall probably 
arrive at the certainty of his having been Junius.* 

The financial and legislative discussions which arose 
in the house of commons, upon the measures proposed 
by the first minister, during the month of July, though 
not of the magnitude or importance of “ the East India 
bill,” yet offered matter of interesting attention. Among 
the abuses that then loudly demanded correction, was 
the privilege of franking letters; and Pitt judiciously 
selected it for an object of taxation. As neither the 
date of the letter, nor the place from which it was sent, | 
was then necessary to be inserted, in order to render it 
free of postage, when directed by a member of either 
house of parliament, the number of franks exacted, and 
the improper use made of those vehicles of intelligence 
or correspondence, required ministerial interposition. 
Not only were covers transmitted by hundreds, packed 
in boxes, from one part of the kingdom to another, and 
laid up as a magazine for future expenditure ; far greater 
perversions of the original principle, for purposes very 
injurious to the revenue, took place. I was acquainted 
with a member of the house of commons, a native of 
Scotland, decorated with the order of the Bath, who 
sent up to London from Edinburgh, by one post, thirty- 
three covers, addressed to an eminent banking-house in 


right claimed and exercised under the privilege of par- 
liament, induced the postmaster-general of that time to 
order the covers, instead of being delivered according to 
the address, to be instantly carried up to the speaker’s 
chair, as a fit subject for public notice and animadver- 
sion. ‘Timely application having, however, been made 
to Lord North, then first minister, by the friends of the 
gentleman who had so acted, and who was a steady sup- 
porter of government; the business never came before 
the house, or acquired publicity, In 1784, it was thought 
sufficient to enact that the place, day, month, and year, 
where and when the frank was dated, should be hence- 
forward written on the cover: but subsequent regula- 
tions have still further reduced the privilege, by dimi 
nishing to one-half the weight antecedently allowed ; 
namely, to one ounce, instead of two; and by restrict- 
ing the number which can be issued or received, free of 
postage, on the same day: thus very properly contract- 
ing to narrow limits the facility of sending letters many 
hundred miles, without paying for their transport, in 
this commercial and corresponding country. It still con- 
stitutes, nevertheless, a distinction to the members of the 
legislature, though now diminished to the shadow of its 
pristine usage; for I am old enough to remember the 


the waiters of coffee-houses, and exposed for sale in the 
windows. Such abuses, which were dishonouring to 
the two legislative assemblies, have happily produced, 
though slowly, their own remedy. 

Wit always mingled in every debate or discussion 
where Sheridan took part; even on topics not ¢om- 
monly susceptible of being made the vehicle of ridicule 
and amusement. Pitt, among the minor objects which 
he selected for taxation, having proposed that one guinea 
should be paid for every horse entered to start for any 
match, Lord Surrey, who possessed much racing know- 
ledge, advised him to alter his tax, and to substitute in 
its place five pounds on the winning horse of any plate 
of fifty pounds’ value. ‘The minister, without abandon- 
ing his original proposition, instantly adopted, with 
many acknowledgments, the earl’s suggestion ; and hav- 
ing amended his first motion, annexed it to the other, 
which, of course, met with no resistance. He did not 
omit at the same time to confess his own ignorance on 
subjects connected with the ¢urf, and his obligation to 
the noble person who had ‘so kindly, as well as ably, as- 
sisted him. Sheridan, who sat close by Lord Surrey, 
then rising, after having paid some compliments to the 
chancellor of the exchequer on his dexterity and jockey- 
ship, in thus leaving his noble friend behind him, ob- 
served, that whenever Lord Surrey should next visit 
Newmarket, or Ascot Heath, his sporting companions, 
who would be sweated by this new tax of his fabrica- 
tion, instead of commending his ingenuity, would pro- 
bably exclaim, 


“ Jockey of Norfolk, be not so bold !” 


A more felicitous application of the words supposed to 
have been affixed over the tent of the first Duke of Nor- 
folk, on the night preceding the battle of Bosworth, 
could not have been imagined. It convulsed the house ; 
and even Pitt, whose features did not always relax on 
hearing Sheridan’s jests, however brilliant or apposite 
they might be, joined in the laugh excited at Lord Sur- 
rey’s expense ; observing, at the same time, that “he 
believed it was the first instance of a committee of ways 
and means, occupied in the painful duty of proposing 
taxes, having been terminated in so lively a manner.” 
Not that Sheridan by any means exclusively mono- 
polised the wit on the opposition benches. Besides Lord 
North, whose name can never be mentioned without re- 
collecting the sallies of genuine humour with which he 
always illuminated, and often enlightened, subjects of 
parliamentary discussion ; there were other individuals 
to be found in that part of the house, who contributed 
their share. Among them I must not omit Courtenay. 
He was nobly allied on his mother’s side, Lady Jane 
Stuart, she being a sister of John, Earl of Bute, who 
acted so conspicuous, though not (as far as his ministe- 
rial fame is concerned) enviable or glorious a part ip 
the councils of the crown, at an early period of the pre- 
sent reign. I know not whether Courtenay, who was 
by birth an Irishman, actually descended in the paternal 
line from the Latin emperors of Constantinople of that 
name: but no man seemed to me more likely than him- 
self to say, with the satirist of Domitian’s reign, in his 
contempt of ancestry, 
“ Stemmata quid faciunt? Quid prodest, Pontice, longe 
Sanguine censeri !’’—— 


He was, in truth, of the school of Diogenes, though at 
an early period of his life he had served, during a con- 
siderable time, in the army. I never remember a more 
complete cynic in his dress, manners, and general de- 
portment; all which bespoke that inattention to external 
appearanecs or forms eharacteristic of the philosopher of 
Sinopé. But under this neglected exterior lay concealed 
a classic mind, an understanding highly cultivated, a 
vast variety of information, and a vigorous intellect. 
His wit, though commonly derived from Roman or 





time when only the name of the member, with the word 


frank. I have indeed heard that they were then sold by 

* Sir Philip has been called away by death since the 
foregoing paragraph was written, and yet hitherto no 
positive information has been gommunicated to the world 
respecting the point under discussion. I do not, how- 
ever, on that account retract any opinion that I have 





Athenian sources, savoured more of Aristophanes than 
of Menander; of Petronius Arbiter, or of Juvenal, than 
of Horace. It was always coarse ; generally caustic 
and satirical ; not unfrequently indecorous or offensive 
to a great degree. He possessed considerable powers of 
oratory, unrepressed by timidity, and borrowing assist- 
ance from irony on every subject, even the most serious. 
Lord Townsend, to whom he was strongly attached, 
brought him into parliament for Tamworth. When that 
nobleman held the post of master-general of the ord- 





hazarded on the subject.—22d June, 1820. 
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nance, under Lord North’s adiinistration, and after-| placed him among the foreign ministers, at one of the|The sum, however, being replaced, Steele, whose social 


wards under the coalition ministry, Courtenay occupied most important courts of Germany. Nor has he for-}temper and qualities had procured him many friends, re- 
the employment at first of secretary, and lastly of sur-| gotten to place his second son, advantageously, here at 
veyor of the ordnance. Like Diogenes, he was poor, | home, among the officers of the house of peers. On 
but of a high and independent character, that seemed to |the New Forest, of which tract he is himself a verdurer,|nent on the canvass, like his ancient colleague, Rose ; 


despise wealth. 


mained on the list of privy-councillors: but he has re- 
tired into the political shade, and no more stands promi- 


Rose, one of the two secretaries of the Rose bas acquired a very enviable and extensive landed | who, at seventy, erect in mind and body, possessing all 


treasury, who generally took an active part on all re- | property: thus realising almost every component part of | his intellect, active, as well as able, still takes his seat 
venue questions, or financial subjects, as it was natural |a high and permanent fortune, except one; I mean, the | on the treasury bench; and may possibly close his la- 
that he should do, not coming forward immediately to| British peerage. Not that he was oblivious of that dis- 
Pitt’s aid, one evening when the house was engaged re- | tinction, which would have set the seal to all his former 


lalive to the interest allowed by government on navy |acquisitions. 


On the contrary, his son having married, 


bills, Courtenay apostrophised him under the flower that |in the year 1796, a lady (Miss Dunecomb) in whose fa- 


bears his name, asking him, 
“ Quid lates dudum, Rosa ? 
Delicatura efferre terris caput, 
O tepentis fila cali!” 


mily there had once been an earldom (Feversham), 
common fame asserted that he aspired to elevate his 
grandsons, if not his son, to a seat in the house of lords, 
by procuring for his daughter-in-law, or reviving in her 
person, the title of Baroness Feversham. We cannot 


Rose, who was little versed in the lore of antiquity, made indeed feel any surprise at such an expectation or at- 


no reply to this invocation, which he probably did not 


|tempt on his part, when we reflect that in the same year, 


thoroughly understand; but Courtenay did not always 1796, the earldom of Liverpool was created, and in the 
deal his sarcasms round him with equal success or im-| following year originated the British peerage of Car- 


punity. 


rington. Down to the present time, however, Rose and 


I remember, not many days after the circumstance | his descendants still remain commoners; though almost 


which I have just related, during a debate that took 


place upon commuting the duties on tea, and setting places, which, in the course of a long, laborious, and | 


limits to smuggling, Brook Watson expressed himself 


strongly in favour of the measure proposed by adminis- 
tration. He was a man of quaint, formal manners, but 
of an acute understanding, and of recognised probity. 
After acting as commissary to the British forces in Ame- 


|oppressed under the load of offices, reversions, and 


meritorious public life, he has acquired for himself, or 
for his family. 

Rose was understood to be a natural son of the late 
|Earl of Marchmont, celebrated by Pope as Lord Pol- 
|warth; and who, like Lord Mansfield, survived the 





rica, on his return to this country, at the termination of principal men of genius that shed a lustre over the two 


the war, he had been chosen an alderman of London, |dull reigns of George the First and Second. 


Lord 


and afterwards one of the representatives for the capi-|Marchmont, by his will, bequeathed to Rose his superb 


tal; coming in by a great majority, at the head of the 
four candidates, on the recent election. Watson having 


\library. Lord Thurlow, I believe, originally recom- 
mended him to Pitt. He continued unalterably at- 


asserted in the course of his speech, that “his constitu- | tached to that minister, and he possessed many qualities 


ents highly approved of the dill, as they were professed 
enemies to contraband practices, and to smuggling ;” 
Courtenay observed in answer, that “he was happy to 
know, from such high authority, the change which had 
taken place among the citizens of London, on so im- 
portant a point. For,” added he, “ they lay under very 
invidious imputations ; scarcely a century having elapsed 
since a comic writer,” (I believe Vanbrugh,) “who, in 
one of his dramatic pieces, has introduced on the stage 
a city alderman, thought proper to call him by a name 
characteristic of his profession, namely, Alderman 
Smuggler. I therefore congratulate the worthy magis- 
trate on the conversion operated among his constitu- 
ents.” Courtenay continuing to speak for a considerable 
time, Watson had leisure to recover from the first shock 
of this sarcasm; and when the former had finished, the 
alderman starting up, entreated the patience of the 
house for a single moment. “ The honourable gentle- 


‘man,” observed he, “ has been severe upon me, and has 


alluded to a character introduced upon the theatre under 
the name of .2/derman Smuggler: but I hope he will 
be pleased to remember, that another of our dramatic 
writers,’ (Beaumont and Fletcher,) “ has exhibited on 
the stage, a Copper Captain.” So appropriate a repartee 
coming by retort, from a quarter where the house did 
not look for wit, produced a proportionate effect, and 
turned the laugh against Courtenay. 

Having mentioned incidentally Mr. Rose, I shall say 
a few words relative to him, and to his colleague, Mr. 
Steele, who were joint secretaries of the treasury during 
so long a series of years, under Pitt’s administration. 
Beth are still living at this time, in March, 1817. Both 
are privy-councillors. Yet hardly do Hogarth’s “ good 
and bad apprentice” present a stronger contrast, towards 
the evening of their lives, than is now offered by Rose 
and Steele. ‘I'he first not only continues to be still a 
member of the house of commons, holding a great as 
well as a lucrative employment, treasurer of the navy, 
and extending the same support at present to Lord Li- 
verpool, which, more than thirty years ago, he gave to 
Pitt: Rose has likewise accumulated, in his own person, 
some of the most beneficial offices in the gift of parlia- 
ment, or belonging to the exehequer. He has besides 
got complete possession of a Hampshire borough; 
during the accomplishment of which solid object of am- 
bition, he contrived to make both Knights and baronets: 
such was his commanding interest with Pitt. After 
procuring for bis eldest son the hand of an heiress, 
young as well as agreeable in her person, Rose has 


| highly deserving of Pitt’s confidence. Indefatigable, 
|methodical, and yet rapid; equal to, but not above, the 


business of the treasury; he earned his reward by long 
and severe exertion. The opposition reproached him 
with duplicity ; and the “ Probationary Odes,” parody- 
ing the favourite air of “The Rose,” assert that 


«“ No rogue that goes, 
Is like that Rose, 
Or scatters such deceit !” 


But, I knew him well in his official capacity, during at 
least twelve years, and I never found him deficient in 
honour or sincerity. I owe him this justice. It must 
‘likewise be recollected how difficult a task he had to 
|perform, in keeping at bay, yet not irritating or alien- 
lating, the crowd of ministerial claimants in both houses 
of parliament. During more than fifteen years, he 
formed the mound on which those waves principally 
broke, and spent their force. Nor did he possess the 
ample means of appeasing or conciliating suitors, which 
| Robinson enjoyed under Lord North’s administration : 
Burke’s 4i// had greatly contracted the patronage of go- 
vernment; and though, during the course of Pitt’s ad- 
ministration, between 1784 and 1801, the power of the 
jcrown augmented, not only in the army and navy, but 
throughout India, as a natural consequence of our new 
territorial conquests or acquisitions ; yet, the number of 
places in the disposal of the treasury here at home, al- 
most annually diminished by suppression. Rose’s coun- 
tenance bore the deep impression of care diffused over 
every feature. All the labours and conflicts of his office 
might be traced in its lineaments. Not so Steele. His 
face, which was cast in another mould, rather reminded 
us of a Bacchus or a Silenus, from its jollity, rotundity, 
and good humour, than it impressed with ideas of ability 
or forethought. He was placed about Pitt by the power- 
ful interest of the Duke of Richmond ; his father being 
Recorder of Chichester, which city Steele represented in 
several successive parliaments. His faculties, though 
good, were moderate, and would never of themselves 
have conducted him to any eminence in public life; but 
he rose through the gradation of office, in a series of 
years, till he became one of the joint paymasters of the 
forces. On Pitt’s resignation, in 1801, I Believe he con- 
tinued in place under Addington: but, not having satis- 
factorily accounted for about nineteen thousand pounds 
of public money, he was called on to explain the defi- 
ciency, as Lord Holland had formerly been, to a much 





borious career by attaining to higher honours or digni- 
ties than he has yet acquired. 

August.—One of the most enlarged and liberal, as 
well as wise and conciliating measures, adopted by the 
legislature during the course of the present reign, origi- 
nated in the house of commons at this time: but Dun- 
das, not Pitt, constituted the channel through which it 
ostensibly proceeded. I mean, the restitution of the es- 
tates in Scotland, forfeited to the crown in the rebellion 
of the year 1745. With great dexterity, the treasurer 
of the navy, while he depictured the beneficial conse- 
quences to the state that must result from adopting a line 
of policy so magnanimous in itself, took care to ascribe 
its original spirit and conception to the father of his 
friend, the young minister who sat near him. That il- 
lustrious statesman, said Dundas, whose mind was ele- 
vated above all local prejudices, boasted with reason that 
he sought for merit wherever he could discover it; dis- 
daining to enquire whether a man had been rocked ina 
cradle to the north or to the south of the Tweed. «I 
found the qualities that I wanted,” observed he, «in the 
mountains of the North, among a hardy race of men, 
labouring under national proscription. I called them 
forth to fight our battles, and I have experienced that 
their loyalty and fidelity can only be equaled by their 
valour.” This testimony, so just, and yet se honour- 
able to the natives of the Highlands, prepared the audience 
that he addressed for granting the boon. Indeed, I never 
remember to have seen the house more unanimous on 
any point. Fox even surpassed Pitt, in the demonstra- 
tion of his readiness to restore the forfeited lands. He 
declared that the measure ought not to step at the limits 
prescribed for it; but, in justice, as well as in sound po- 
licy, should extend to all English forfeitures incurred by 
the last rebellion. ‘Fhe only contest between them 
seeming to be how to render it sufficiently comprehen- 
sive in its operation, the di// passed the lower house 
withcut a dissentient voice. 

So much the greater astonishment was exeited, when, 
on its arrival in the house of peers, the lord chancellor, 
from whom it was natural to expect that snch a dill 
would have received support, drew out against it his 
powerful weapons of debate. Not, however, it must be 
owned, so much against the act of restitution itself, ab- 
stractedly considered, as in opposition to the time, the 
mode, and the channel through which it flowed. After 
lamenting that a proposition of such serious import and 
magnitude should be introduced at a moment when par- 
liament might be almost daily expected to rise, he pro- 
tested that its nature and purport had never been com- 
municated to him before it arrived at their lordships’ bar. 
But, he said, he had other and more weighty arguments 
to urge in his official capacity. “ Acts ef grace and par- 
don, my lords,” observed he, “ should regularly originate 
within these walls; or rather, with the sovereign him- 
self, the constitutional fountain of mercy. Had it arisen 
there, I must probably have been informed of it; and at 
the same time I should have known the grounds upon 
which his majesty is willing to relax the severity of his 
existing laws, in the present instance. The form of 
proceeding would then have been by a message from the 
crown to this house; not on the motion of any indivi- 
dual member, made in another assembly.”” Having sub- 
sequently pointed out many incongruities, unproved as- 
sertions, and objections to the 47// as it stood, he finished 
by declaring, that if a resolution was taken, at all events 
to force the measure forward, and to pass it, he would 
absent himself from any further discussions on the sub- 
ject. These arguments, which unquestionably were 
solid, no less than constitutional, and, as coming from 
so high a quarter, were supposed to have had the king’s 
secret sanction or approbation, did not, however, pre- 
vent the rapid passage of the di// through the upper 
house, or impede its receiving the royal assent. Even 
those persons who most approved and admired its prin- 
ciples, yet agreed in sentiment with Lord Thurlow. Nor 








larger amount, while holding the same employment. 


was it possible to avoid perceiving that Dundas had been 
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allowed by Pitt, in some measure to assume the royal | leagues for these defects of character, it would be un- | and seizing upon the supreme authority of the state 2 
functions and attributes, while he was thus made the) just to deny the important service that he rendered to| Or, if such intentions are any where to be found, must they 
parliamentary medium of conferring an act of grace on administration, during the passage of the “ East India| not be sought in the clauses of the late East India bil} ?”’ 
his proscribed countrymen. It foreibly demonstrated bill” through the upper house of parliament. | Personal as these recriminations were, others followed, 
Dundas’s ascendant over the minister, and contributed| Among the subjects of accusation against the first |if possible, still more severe. Pitt, irritated at the im- 
essentially to lay the foundations of that prodigious in-| lord of the treasury to which the oppositien had recourse, | putation of having culpably remitted the debt due by 
fluence, which he gradually established and exercised | and which they endeavoured to impress by every means | the company to the public, commented on the conduct 
throughout every part of Scotland, during Pitt’s whole upon the public mind at this time, was the charge of his | of Fox’s father, Lord Holland ; whom he accused, though 
administration. _ |Subserviency to the East India interest. They depic-| without expressly naming him, of paying neither prin- 
2d—9th August.—The new « East India bill,” after | tured him as a mere puppet in the hands of the Bengal | cipal nor interest of the sums long sinee due to the 
having passed the commons, was sent up nearly at the | squad ; precisely as they had held up Lord North, during | country ; a debt which, he added, ought to be exacted, 
same time to the house of peers. ‘This code of laws,| many years, to national contempt or detestation, for his | not remitted. In vain did Fox complain of the illiberal- 
which legislated for British Asia, and which, in the am-| pretended subjection to secret influence in the person of|ity of such allusions, as unbecoming and disorderly. 
bitious, no less than imprudent hands of Fox, had con- Jenkinson. No imputation could be more calculated to | Dundas, justifying the first lord of the treasury, reminded 
vulsed the kingdom, shaken the throne, and overturned undermine that high and elevated character which Pitt|his adversary that whatever invidious observations had 
the administration, now scarcely attracted attention in| had hitherto sustained ; on which foundation rested prin-| fallen from the minister's lips, he had himself provoked, 
that assembly, where, eight months earlier, the British | cipally his power ;—an edifice reposing on public opinion | and must therefore bear. The house remained, during 
constitution had asserted all its energies, in order to res-|and admiration, far more even than on royal favour. | the whole time, silent and passive witnesses of the alter- 
cue and protect the sovereign. During the absence of Satire and poetry envenomed, while they sharpened |cation. No further attempt was made from any quarter 
Lord Loughborough, who was engaged ona circuit, in| these weapons. “ From the treasury bench,” says the|to prolong the debate ; and Fox, conscious of the paucity 
the discharge of his judicial functions, and on whose « Rolliad,” describing the local interior of the house of | of his numbers, did not even venture ona division. This 
abilities the systematic opposition to government princi-/ commons, “ we ascend one step to the India bench,” | scene, where the two leaders came forward before their 
pally reposed, that task devolved on Lord Stormont and where respective forces, as if to break a hostile lance against 
the Earl of Carlisle. If the opposition peers, when de-| io Mestad de each other, terminated triumphantly for the head of the 
prived of Lord Loughborough’s assistance, might be| ; : administration. 
considered as wanting their best support; on the other) 
hand, the ministerial ability in the upper house was ai- the year which is without any precedent in our modern 
most exclusively confined to the person of the chancel- | parliamentary annals, at length closed; and Pitt, after 
lor. WNever, perhaps, at any period of the present reign,, On an impartial examination of the charge, it seems,| making such successful exertions for the attainment of 
could administration boast of less eloquence or talents) however, to be repelled by irresistible facts. ‘That the | office, had feisure calmly to contemplate his own eleva- 
within those walls than during the first years after Pitt | East India proprietors and directors, when menaced with |tion. Extraordinary and rapid as it had been, that of 
took upon himself the reigns of government! The extinction and confiscation of their property by Fox’s|Dundas might justly excite equal admiration. Only 
president of the council, Earl Gower, rarely or never ili, crept under Pitt’s gaberdine, in order to avoid the |nine months earlier, he presented the melancholy spec- 
mixed in debate: while Lord Howe, who, when a mem- | fury of the storm, (as 7'réncu/o does under that of Caéi-|tacle of a Scotish advocate proscribed by the coalition, 
ber of the house of commons, found himself unable to! dan,) is indeed true. Like T'rincu/o, too, when the vio-| without apparent chance of public employ ment, nearly 
express his ideas in perspicuous language, even on sub- lence of the storm was over, they ventured to peep out, | destitute of fortune, and unprovided with official means 
jects with which he must have been professionally ac-| to look about them, and to protect their own interests. |of subsistence. Fox, if he had used his newly-acquired 
quainted, could not be expected to elucidate, or to de-| But how little subjection the minister exhibited to the | ministerial power with moderation, instead of endeavour- 
fend, a measure of deep and complicated policy intended | « Bengal squad” was fully displayed by his abandoning |ing to construct it on ambitious and unconstitutional 
for the government of India. The Duke of Richmond,) Hastings when impeached, and even joining with his|foundations—if he had patiently awaited the effect of 
even had he possessed the ability, stood so deeply com- | prosecutors, a few years after his own accession to power. | time, aided by his own exertions, for surmounting the 
mitted upon various points essential to the di//, against! Neither did the creation of a tribunal, exclusively named royal prejudices and antipathies entertained against him, 
which, while engaged in opposing Lord North, he had | for the trial of persons accused of misconduct in India— instead of using the two houses of parliament as his in- 
spoken, voted, or protested, that he could not, without a) a tribunal previously unknown to the British constitution, | struments to fetter and disarm the sovereign—must have 
degree of unbecoming inconsistency, give it any stronger and erected by the new “ East India bill”—appear to| held firm possession of otlice. In such a ease, Dundas, 
support. Of the two secretaries of state, the Marquis hold out either protection or impunity to delinquents | notwithstanding his great acknowledged talents, might 
of Carmarthen, who conducted the foreign department, returning from Asia. Fox, nevertheless, did not hesi-| have remained during as many years on the opposition 
though a nobleman of information, spirit, and consider- tate to avail himself of this accusation, which he brought | hench, as we have beheld Sheridan stationary there, in 
able attainments of mind, yet wanted those parliamentary 'forward in debate, and attempted to fix on his successful | our time. But Fox’s imprudence, propelled by his re- 
powers, as well as the local knowledge of India, reyui-| antagonist. |sentment at the king’s fixed alienation, and urged on by 
site for extending efficient aid. He was, in fact, rather, 4th August.—During the last days of the session, Burke’s impatient ardour, did not allow him to perceive, 
an elegant and accomplished individual than an able Pitt having introduced a dill for enabling the East India | that while he meditated the establishment of bis own 
minister. From his colleague, Lord Sydney, better ex-| company to make a dividend of eight per cent., and at | greatness, he was only labouring for his political rival. 
ertions were expected; but the reputation that he had the same time for remitting the sum of one hundred |[f Pitt attained the first place in the state, Dundas may 
acquired, while seated on the opposition bench, as aj thousand pounds due by the company to the public, Fox |with truth be said to have gained the second : for, though 
member of the minority in the lower house, during) arraigned the measure as calculated for insidious, dark,| he was not a cabinet minister, yet, in the essential func- 
Lord North’s administration, he did not preserve or sus-| and reprehensible purposes. In language of great severity | tions of official authority and influence, he far out- 
tain after his elevation to the peerage. Down to the last| he demanded if the administration ought to be permitted, | weighed either of the sccretaries of state, or even the 
evening that he remained on the treasury bench, as|after imposing on the British people taxes of the most|chancellor. ‘They, as well as the first lord of the ad- 
secretary of state, under Lord Shelburne’s government, | onerous description, to keep so large a sum out of the|miralty, the master-general of the ordnance, and the 
Tommy Townsend displayed very considerable talents.) public coffers, in order to put it into the pockets of the president of the council, were all members of the upper 
Lord Sydney, when removed to the upper house of par- East India company? “ When,” exclaimed he, “ we|/house. Dundas, by his presence on the treasury bench, 
liament, seemed to have sunk into an ordinary man. His) connect the present act with the 6i// now pending in the | came into daily contact with Pitt during many months 
best security for a continuance in office was the alliance} upper house for the regulation of that company, may |of the year, when parliament was assembled ; rose to 
that he had formed with the young first minister, whose | we not justly assert, that instead of establishing an Eng-| defend him when personally attacked, and after long de- 
brother, the Earl of Chatham, had married, during the | /ish government over India, as the bill which J presented | bates, commonly accompanied the chancellor of the 
preceding year, one of Lord Sydney’s daughters. Under | in the late parliament professed and attempted to do, the | exchequer to Downing street ; as, some sessions earlier, 
such unfavourable circumstances, Lord Thurlow never-| inevitable tendency of the measures now in agitation is| he had been accustomed to repair to the pay office, when 
theless undertook to defend the new East India bill: to|the establishment of an Indian government in Eng-| Rigby presided over that department, under Lord North’s 
repel the animated attacks of Lord Stormont, and to an-| /and ?” administration. 
swer the objections of the Earl of Carlisle. He was not} Sensible how deep and how wide must be the opera-|_ In the autumn of 1784, Dundas united in his own 
a little aided by the advanced season of the year. So/tion of such a charge, when circulated throughout the | person some of the most solid, and, at the same time, 
thin an attendance of peers, upon so important a sub-|kingdom, from the head of the opposition, the first mini-| brilliant public employments. As treasurer of the navy, 
ject, probably it would not be easy to parallel on the|ster instantly rose to repel the insinuation. Having | he enjoyed a very lucrative place, to which were subse- 
journals of the house. Only one division occurred | stigmatised the speech just pronounced, as equally ma-| quently attached apartments in Somerset house. But, 
during its discussion, when the contents amounted to) levolent and inflammatory, he asked how the assump- | like Pitt, be never practised economy ; and though a 
eleven; the non-contents being four. Lord Shelburne|tions that it contained were warranted? “ Where,” | man of business, yet pleasure in every shape peesentee 
took no part in the debates, and, I believe, never once | enquired he, “ are the means of establishing an Indian |to him irresistible alluremen s. The creation of an East 
attended in his place. The privy seal, which had been | government in England, to be found in the present bill? | India board of control, for the management of our poli- 
put into commission, was not yet conferred on Lord) Has the actual administration attempted to invade the | tical affairs in that quarter of the globe, which formed 
Camden ; who, therefore, not being a member of the ca-| property of the East India company, to assume its patron- /an important feature of Pitt’s dill, followed immediately 
binet, however attached he might personally be to Pitt,| age, to appropriate to themselyes its revenues, and to|the prorogation of parliament. At its head Lord Syd- 
extended little or no assistance to the measure. Intract-| render it the engine of permanent political power! Have |ney was nominally placed as president. The chancellor 
able or suljen as the chancellor proved on many occasions,| J endeavoured to place myself in an unconstitutional lof the exchequer occupied likewise a seat at it; as did 
and justly as he was reproached by his ministerial col-| situation, by erecting a fourth branch of the legislature, |! the two joint paymasters of the forces, Lord Mulgrave 


The pillars of prerogative and Pitt ; 
Delights of Asia, ornaments of man, 
‘Thy sovereiga’s sovereigns, happy Hindostan !” 








20th August.—The session, prolonged to a period of” 
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and Mr. William Grenville. 'To these members was | sensibility or superiority to depron omen 
added Lord Walsingham: but the whole power resided | qualities the first minister was rr wo mus 
with Dundas, who, having secretly concerted his mea-|admit; but he possessed, on the other = k anes 4 en- 
sures with Pitt, dictated his pleasure to the others on | dowments of mind, or of disposition, i y vt aa 
every point. Within two years afterwards, when Lord |the chancellor of the exchequer. — - vei 7 
Walsingham expressed his reluctance to sign a despatch |more amenity of manner—more placabi ity 0 0 

.d for hisimmediate approbation, he was dismissed ; more facility of access—a = yielding, accommo oe 
and Lord Frederic Campbell, a countryman of Dundas, |and forgiving nature. If Pitt subdued, Dundas owed 
more accommodating in his disposition, replaced the va- | ated, adversaries. The latter—who had received his 
«ancy occasioned at the board. Economy forming osten- | political education, and imbibed his parliamentary habits, 
sibly a prominent part of all the ministerial measures, | under Lord North—breathed a more liberal spirit, more 
no salary was at first annexed to any of the East India comprehensive in its embrace, and more calculated to 
commissioners ; who being six in number, were selected | gain or to disarm his opponents. Pitt was undoubtedly 
from such privy-councillors as held efficient offices of |capable of firm and fervent friendships; yet Dundas, 
other kinds. The treasurership of the navy demanding with less sincerity, acquired more general good will. 
comparatively little time or attention for transacting its| Pitt was cold and repulsive: Dundas invited approach, 
duties, Dundas remained at liberty to bend all the force |The former seldom made advances—mingled a gravity 
of his faculties to the administration of India. Patron-|or constraint even with his civilities—seemed to weigh 
age there was not, indeed, any vested by law in the board ; | his expressions—rarely provoked or prolonged conversa- 
but the court of directors and the two chairmen could | tions, and speedily retired into himself: the latter was 
not well be inattentive to the wishes, however indirectly | always communicative—and the lineaments of his coun- 
or guardedly expressed, of a person who exercised such | tenance, open as well as gay, facilitated his objects, even 
superintending powers over them and their possessions, when he most concealed his purposes. Pitt appeared 
The beard ef trade, abolished only two years earlier, by |as if made to withhold, Dundas to confer, ministerial 





tendere 


Burke’s Ail/, being likewise re-established nearly at the | 


same time, theagh under another name, and without any 
salaries, Dundas was appointed one of its members. A 
far more extensive range lay, however, open to his am- 
bition, in the secret management of his native country, 
Scotland ; almost all the parliamentary or borough in- 
terest of which kingdom became gradually attracted into 


his vortex. Of course, the favours of the crown to the 


north of the Tweed passed through his hands, and were | 


almost exclusively conferred through his interest. If it 
was asserted of the first Mr. Pitt, that « while he crushed 
with his right hand the two branches of the house of 
Bourbon, he wielded in his left the democracy of Eng- 
land ;” it might be said with equal truth, though with 
less sublimity, of Dundas, that while he controlled the 
British dominions in India with one hand, with the other 
he managed and regulated Scotland. 

The opposition—which party always affected to treat 
him as a venal deserter, who, after successively quitting 
Lord North and Lord Shelburne, had only attached him- 
self to Mr. Pitt from the suggestions of a well-weighed 
and calculating ambition—emptied their quiver of lam- 
poons and satire upon him. But they found his hide 
impenetrable ; fenced with good-humour, protected by 
great abilities, strength of character, and corresponding 
manliness of mind. The “ Rolliad,” holding him up 
to public reprobation, describes Dundas as a man 

“ Whose exalted soul 
No bonds of vulgar prejudice control. 
Of shame unconscious in his bold career, 
He spurns that honour which the weak revere ; 
For, true to public virtue’s patriot plan, 
He loves the minister, and not the man. 
Alike the advocate of North and wit, 
The friend of Shelburne, and the guide of Pitt.” 


Nor did his political enemies satisfy themselves with 
inveighing against his tergiversation, and the interested 
versatility with which he supported three different ad- 
ministrations in three successive years. They pursued 
him into private life, and depictured him as a determined 
votary of pleasure. In one of the * Political Eclogues,” 
entitled “ Rose, or The Complaint” —parodied from Vir- 
gil’s “ Formosum pastor Corydon ardebat Alexin,” and 
published in 1785—the author, observing on the predi- 
lections of some distinguished persons about London, | 
well known by their gallantries, says— 


“ What various tastes divide the fickle town! 
One likes the fair, and one admires the brown. 
The stately, Queensb’ry ; Hinchinbrook, the small; 
Thurlow loves servant-maids; Dundas loves all.” 


Notwithstanding this intellectual artillery perpetually 
discharged on him, he kept firm his steady way—look- 
ing, like Jenkinson, straight forward to the British peer- 
age as the distant, but certain, remuneration of his 
public exertions, Nor could Pitt discovered a 
more able, efficient, laborious, and eloquent coadjutor | 
than Dundas, if he had sought throughout his m ijesty’s 
dominions. That he wanted the correct and measured | 
deportment, the elevated disinterestedness, and the in- 


have 


‘\pended much time and money in raising, forming, and 


who has performed no inconsiderable part during the 
present reign, at Windsor, as well as at St. James’s, 
patronised the Imhoffs. At her solicitation, her majesty 
was induced to extend to them a degree of protection, 
which procured for them from the directors of the East 
India Company permission to go out to Madras. The 
hope of acquiring by his pencil a more rapid fortune in 
Asia than he could probably expect to gain in Europe, 
induced him to embark for India, in the winter of 1768; 
and it happened that Mr. Hastings, whom the East India 
Company had recently named second in council at Fort 
St. George, took his passage on board the same vessel 
with Mr. and Mrs. Imhoff. At that time he had never 
seen or heard of her; but, shortly after sailing from Eng- 
land, accident, which had brought them into the same 
ship, made them personally known to each other. Has- 
tings having engaged the room denominated the rownd- 
house for his own exclusive accommodation, Mrs. Imhoff, 
believing him to be on the quarter-deck, without pre- 
viously ascertaining the fact, mounted by the stairs of 
the quarter-gallery to that apartment. Their surprise at 
meeting was mutual; and she made, from the first in- 
stant of his seeing her, a deep impression on the future 
governor-general. In the course of their voyage, Hast- 





favours. Many of those recompenses or remunerations, | 
denominated in vulgar language jobs—unfortunately | 
necessary among us in order to keep adherents in good | 
humour, and which flowed from the state fountain in 
|Downing street—were distributed, not by Pitt, but by 
|the treasurer of the navy. 

| I knew with great intimacy, during more than thirty 
years, a lady, whose fortune not equaling her rank,— 
for she was a peeress in her own right, of very ancient 
creation,—found herself compelled to have recourse to 
the fountain in question. Her eldest son having ex- 


disciplining a corps of yeomanry cavalry during the 
revolutionary war, previous to the treaty of Amiens, his 
mother made many apptications to the treasury, with a 
view to obtain for him a pension, of which assistance he 
|stood greatly in need. Wearied with ineffectual solicit- 
ations, she addressed herself to Dundas, and obtained 
an appointment to wait on him at Somerset house. She 


| 


ings formed a very strong attachment to her; and his 
passion acquiring strength by time, he continued to visit 
her with great assiduity while she and her husband resided 
at Madras ; but, always with such precautions, and under 
such restrictions, as not to compromise her honour. 
About the time when Hastings was appointed to the 
government of Bengal, in January, 1772, a termination 
of her marriage with Imhoff took place ; which union, as 
having been originally celebrated in Germany, was as- 
serted to be capable of dissolution by mutual consent. 
This amicable divorce was not, however, effected without 
the aid of money, Hastings having, in fact, paid to Imhoff 
a sum considerably exceeding ten thousand pounds; with 
which acquisition the fortunate painter quitted India, 
and returning to his native country, there bought an 
estate out of the produce of his wife’s attractions. Mrs. 
Imhoff followed her lover to Calcutta, and as soon as her 
former husband had transmitted authentic intelligence 
that the divorce was obtained, the new governor-general 





was punctual to the hour named; and the first thing 
that she did after entering the apartment, (as she herself 
assured me,) was to turn the key in the door. “ You 
see,” said she, “that I am in earnest, and determined to 


of India legalised his connection by the solemnities of 
wedlock. During more than ten years that Hastings 
subsequently occupied the supreme authority on the 
| banks of the Ganges, she remained there with him; was 














;no means extended equal patronage to English genius his political enemies. 


attention, 


be heard.” Having by his desire detailed the case, to} consulted by him on affairs of state ; accompanied him in 
‘which he listened with the utmost patience, politeness, | his visits to the upper provinces, particularly after the 
and good-humour, she concluded by demanding, in| revolt of Cheyt Sing; and invariably maintained her 
| pressing terms, the aid of a pension for her son. ‘ How | ascendency over his mind, as well as his affections. Nor 
|much, madam, must you have?” asked Dundas. “IT did any censure ever attach to her conduct; unless we 
|ask for five hundred pounds a year,” answered she. “ It} consider as such the accusation which her own and her 
jis reasonable,” replied he, “and it shall be done.” In| husband’s enemies raised against her, of amassing 
‘eflect, her son obtained it immediately afterwards, with-| wealth by presents received from the native princes and 
jout further trouble, upon public grounds, as having| princesses ; which were usually conveyed under the form 
| merited it by his exertions in the common cause of de-| of diamonds, or other gems. _ It was asserted, that though 
‘fending the country. I am well aware that pensions| Hastings might be poor or disinterested, yet his wife was 
were sometimes obtained by ladies, through Mr. Dundas, | rich and rapacious: but calumny, party, and political en- 
on principles less patriotic—where beauty, high con-|mity, probably exaggerated the amount of these sup- 
nections, or personal predilection, aided the application.) posed accumulations. 
I could name instances in proof of my assertion, Nor| As early as the year 1780, Hastings sent over Major 
could Scotland have been reduced under his influence Scott to England, in quality of his agent; and towards 
without having recourse to similar expedients ; by which, | the close of 1783, meditating his own return from Bengal, 
in the course of a few years, nearly forty, out of the|he determined on letting Mrs. Hastings precede him; 
forty-five members sent to the house of commons from | hoping that her presence and exertions might smooth 
North Britain, might be said to owe their seats to the | many asperities, while she ascertained and prepared the 
treasurer of the navy. I ought, however, here to add,| ground for his speedy personal appearance in London. 
that in the list of ministerial benefactions he eminently |In his expectations from both these measures he found 
distinguished the literati of his own country ; almost all himself nevertheless deceived. Scott’s zeal and publica- 
of whom received, through his protection or recom- | tions, no less than his speeches and defiances in parlia- 
mendation, marks of the bounty of the crown. Pitt by | ment, injured the governor-general’s cause, by irritating 
As little benefit resulted from 
or literary talents. |Mrs. Hastings’ appearance at St. James’s, and in the 
Precisely about this time, a lady was presented to court, | circles of rank or fashion, Not that she was at all defi- 
and on the theatre of public life, who attracted universal | cient in those accomplishments which adorn society: for 
I mean Mrs. Hastings, she was born, I be-| though she had already passed the limits of youth, her 
lieve, in his Britannic majesty’s electoral dominions ;! person still preserved many attractions. Her conversa- 
and had been early married to Mr. Imhoff, who, as well | tion was interesting, and her deportment unexceptionable 
as herself, was a German. Being by profession an his-|in private life. But the nature of her marriage with 


‘torical and a portrait painter, he came over to England, | Hastings, and all the circumstances which had produced 


bringing with him his wife, who was at that time young, | that union, afforded so much subject for animadversion or 
captivating in her person, and possessing many graces. | scandal, as considerably to impede her introduction into 
Madame Schwellenbergen, one of the two keepers of the | the highest company. She was besides a stranger to 
robes to the queen, herself a native of Germany, and| England, by birth, by a long residence in Asia, and by 
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her unacquaintance with our modes oi life and our man- 
Even her figure furnisbed matter for malevolent 
icism; as, at a time when every fashionable female’s 
~  head-dress was elevated twelve or eighteen inches high, 


ners. 
crit 


~ and formed a barbarous assemblage of powder, pins, and 
other fantastic ornaments piled on each other, she had 
the courage to wear her hair without powder. 
circumstance the “ probationary ode of Major Scott” 


the king and queen at the drawing-room. 
is highly coloured, but true to the original ; and the in- 
vocation to Pitt, replete with acrimony. 


« Gods! how her diamonds flock 
On each unpowder’d lock! 

On every membrane see a topaz clings ! 
Behold, her joints are fewer than her rings! 

Illustrious dame! on either ear 

The Munny Begum’s spoils appear ! 
O Pitt! with awe behold that precious throat, 
Whose necklace teems with many a future vote ! 
Pregnant with Burgage gems each hand she rears ; 


And lo! depending questions gleam upon her ears!” 





Her reception at court was most gracious; nor could 
such a circumstance justly excite surprise, since his 
majesty made no secret of declaring the high opinion 
that he entertained of Hastings’ public services. 

I did not witness Mrs. Hastings’ presentation at the 
drawing-room, having quitted England for Paris, where 

I made a stay for some weeks, a few days previous to the 

prorogation of parliament. The court of France still 

exhibited at that time a majestic and imposing appear- 
ance. No man, if wholly unacquainted with the secret 
causes of approaching convulsion, when surveying the 
aspect of the capital, in September, 1784, could have 
foreseen that, within five years, the monarchy would be 
swallowed up in the abyss of a sanguinary and ferocious 
revolution. Still less, while assisting at the superb 
spectacle of Versailles, and its water-works, on a day of 
gala, when the king and queen dined in public, environed 
by all the pomp of majesty, could it have been supposed 
that they would so soon be prisoners in the hands of 
their revolted subjects. It was, nevertheless, already 
apparent to those acquainted with the interior frame of 
the government, and the embarrassed state of the finances, 
that the materials of disorder and confusion were accu- 
mulating rapidly from various quarters. The people, 
inflamed, as well as perverted, by the writings of the 
French philosophers, aspired to freedom; wholly uncon- 
scious or ignorant that liberty cannot be preserved with- 
out public morals, and the severe restraints of law, under 
the strong control of an executive power. The nation, 
after contributing so successfully to emancipate America, 
began to demand its own emancipation, and the forma- 
tion of a constitution. Unfortunately for the crown, the 
victories obtained in the Chesapeake, and the conquests 
made in the West Indies, when Necker was at the head 
of the finances, had eventually produced a deficit in the 
revenue ; while Calonne, who presided over that depart- 
ment, since 1781, as controller-general, however eminent 
were his faculties, yet neither pos-essed the frugality, 
political steadiness, nor moral reputation, requisite for 
his arduous position. The united operation of these 
causes might nevertheless have been unquestionably ob- 
viated or dissipated, if the throne of France had been 
filled by a sovereign of any energy, decision, and determi- 
nation. But, Louis the Sixteenth seemed to be raised 
up by providence in its inscrutable dispensations, not less 
for the subversion of the French monarchy in our time, 
than his ancestor, Henry the Fourth, two centuries 
earlier, appeared to be preserved by Heaven for the pur- 
pose of its extrication and restoration. 

The king, at the time which I speak, was thirty years 
of age, had reigned above ten since the death of his grand- 
father, and unquestionably possessed the affection and 
esteem o! his subjects. During the first four years after 
his accession, while France remained at peace, from 1774 
to 1778, every circumstance combined to diffuse a popu- 
larity round his person and government. Instead of a 
prince sinking into the grave amidst excesses of the 
worst description, surrounded by a harem, over which 
Madame du Barry presided, Versailles exhibited to the 
French nation and to Europe, a splendid court regulated 
by decorum, at the head of which a young, elegant, 
and accomplished queen attracted universal admiration. 





To this 


alludes, when describing Mrs, Hastings’ presentation to 
The portrait 


Louis’s correct manners, his conjugal attachment, his| Versailles to Paris, a spectacle of fallen majesty ; insult- 
acknowledged rectitude of intention, and application to/ed on his arrival in his own capital, by Bailli, the mayor 
public business ;—these features of his character and con-| who presented him sarcastically the keys of a metropolis 
duct formed a striking contrast with the enervate and|which had already thrown off all allegiance. He had 
dissolute state of degradation in which Louis the Fifteenth | previously left the citadel of the Bastile, (which might 
terminated his long career. ‘I'he recall of the parliaments, |easily have heen rendered impregnable against any at- 
which assemblies had been exiled by his predecessor, | tack of the Parisians,) destitute of an adequate garrison, 
was a measure calculated to excite general satisfaction.|of provisions, or of ammunition. In October of the 
His dismission of the Abbe Terrai, one of the most un-|same year, he was ignominiously conveyed, with his 
popular ministers of the late reign, whom Louis the Fif- | queen and children, a dethroned captive, to the palace 
teenth had placed at the head of the finances, and the|of the Tuileries; which residence he quitted, instead of 
nomination of ‘l'urgot to that office, a man possessing an | defending it to the last extremity, as he ought to have 
elevated mind, as well as expanded and beneficent views/done, and might have done successfully, on the 10th of 
for the amelioration of the revenue, endeared the voung| August, 1792. The different fate of the two sovereigns 
king to his people. The chancellor, Maupeou, whose|/of England and France has corresponded with their 
shameless submission to the Countess du Barry, some of|opposite characters. We behold the former prince, 
which, too well authenticated, were at once so indecent|though deprived of his mental faculties, yet still reigning 
and licentious as hardly to obtain belief, or to be com-|in the person of his son ; after having not only preserved 
memorated without degrading the dignity of history, was |his own dominions from internal anarehy, or foreign in- 
deprived of the functions of his office. Miromesnil, a|vasion; but extended protection to France, to Spain, 
lawyer of more decorous manners, if not of superior legal/and to the great continental powers, when struggling 
talents, became keeper of the great seal. Maurepas,|under the despotism of a revolutionary conqueror. ‘The 
placed at the head of the royal councils, superseded the | latter prince, a victim to his inert, irresolute, and yield- 
Duke d’Aguillon, whose name and administration had|ing measures, perished on the scaffold in front of his 
long been deservedly unpopular: while Vergennes, re-|own palace, 
called for the express purpose from his embassy in Sweden,| In 1784, the vital defects of his monarchical character 
occupied the post of secretary of state for the foreign de-|lay as yet in some measure concealed from general in- 
partment. ‘These salutary and judicious changes, made|spection. We may, however, assume with moral cer- 
by a prince who had then scarcely attained to manhood, |tainty, that the flight of the princes of the blood, and 
seemed to promise a fortunate reign, when his judgment,|the expatriation ef many among the great nobility, at 
matured by experience, should enable him to assume a/the very commencement of the revolution, in 1789, would 
more active part in the administration of state affairs. | not have taken place, unless they had well known the 
The four or five years that elapsed between 1778 and | weaknesses of the sovereign whom they abandoned to 
the beginning of 1783, during the whole of which period | his fate. They doubtless were aware that he would 
Louis was engaged in war with this country, contributed | neither defend himself, nor them, in the moment of dan- 
to raise him in the estimation of his own people, and of fo-| ger. That the Count d’Artois, who was personally un- 
reign nations, by the success that generally accompanied | popular, and regarded as despotic in his principles, should 
his arms. For, though the last of those years, 1782, was|have dreaded the effects of democratic violence, and 
attended with two great reverses ; namely, the naval defeat|should have fled from Versailles without waiting till 
sustained by De Grasse, and the destruction of the Span-| matters arrived at the last extremity, might naturally be 
ish batteries under the walls of Gibraltar; yet every lead-|expected : but the Prince of Condé, in whom survived 
ing object for which the French government undertook the | a portion of the heroism of his great ancestor, would 
contest, was ultimately accomplished. ‘The American|never have deserted a king who had not first deserted 
colonies under the protection of Louis became a free and| his own cause. In fact the reign of Louis the Sixteenth 
sovereign power. All the disasters experienced by France, |expired on the day of his passive transfer to Paris, in 
during the war of 1756, disappeared at York ‘Town, | October, 1789, as much as that of Richard the Second 
where a British army surrendered to Washington and |terminated when he delivered himself up a prisoner in 
Rochambeau. In the East Indies, Suffrein contended, |the castle of Flint, to his cousin, Henry of Lancaster. 
down to the last moment of hostilities, for the empire of|Instead of permitting a ferocious and sanguinary popu- 
the sea; and though France restored to us, by the treaty | lace to drag him like a victim to the altar, if Louis would 
of peace, most of the islands that she had reduced under|only have sent a party of cavalry to stop their passage 
her dominion in the West Indies, she retained Tobago, \ecross the Seine, at the bridges of Sévres and of St. 
and resumed possession of St. Lucia; while Spain, fight-|Cloud, he might have remained with perfect security in 
ing under the French banner, recovered Minorca and|his palace. Or, if his aversion to shedding the blood of 
both of the Floridas, which had been dissevered from her | his subjects superseded every sentiment of self-preserva- 
crown. Such were the brilliant occurrences of the first|tion in his bosom, he might have withdrawn with his 
eight or nine years of a reign destined to so fatal a termi-|family, as he was urged to do by more than one of his 
nation; and which seemed strikingly to exemplify the) ministers, from Versailles to Rambouillet, and thence to 
picture drawn by Gray, of Richard the Second, whose| Chartres. There he would have found himself protected 
commencement, like Louis the Sixteenth’s, excited high|by a very considerable army. If then he had called on 
expectations : jevery man who loved his country, to join him against 
rebellion and anarchy, while at the same time he had 
| protested his readiness to concede to the nation, and to 
lestablish on the firmest foundations a free constitution, 
" |he might still have been seated on the throne of France. 
Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the helm; be Lenin sien to resistance, seemed never to aspire 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind s sway, BR beeenierginn sien except that of martyrdom. Henry the 
That, hush’d in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 'Third’s position on the 12th and i3th of May, 1588, 











‘“‘ Fair laughs the morn, and gay the zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm, 
In gilded state the painted vessel goes, 





Louis the Sixteenth displayed many of the virtues’ precisely resembles that of Louis the Sixteenth on the 
that adorn private life; few or none of the qualities that 5th and 6th of October, 1789. The Duke of Guise, at 
uphold the throne, when assailed by civil commotions.|the head of a rebellious body of forces, surrounded and 
To George the Third he bore, in various respects, a strong menaced Henry in the Louvre, as La Fayette and the 
moral resemblance ; but that similarity ceased altogether Parisian populace did Louis at Versailles. But Henry, 
in the essential feature of energy, decision, and firmness | though long passive and irresolute, fled at last, and final- 
of character. During the riots of the month of June, ly took up arms. Louis remained torpid, prohibited all 
1780, which assumed some of the most alarming cha-| defence, allowed himself to be conveyed as a captive to 
racteristics of the French revolution, the English king his capital, and suffered under the guillotine. He was 
manifested a calm courage, and determination to die, if his own executioner. 

requisite, at his post, in defence of the power entrusted Two of the most interesting princesses w hom the 
to him by the constitution. Louis, in July, 1789, in-| eighteenth century produced, and who will be considered 
stead of repelling the infuriated mob which assailed him as such by posterity, were unquestionably Maria The- 
in his own palace, abandoned the reins of government. |resa, and Marie Antoinette, of Austria; one, the mother ; 
He may be said to have deposed himself. Even James the other, the daughter; both endowed with qualities 
the Second fled, and did not wait to be carried a prisoner fitted to sustain the throne in times of the greatest diffi- 
to Whitehall. Louis suffered himself to be drawn from ‘culty. The former, when driven from her hereditary 
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dominions by the Freac ich and Bavarians, in 1741, found 
resources in het own mind, which impelled her to resist, 
and ultimately enabled her to expel her enemies. It is 
of Aer that Johnson speaks, when, depicturing the cala- 
mities produced by ambition, as exemplified in the in- 
stance of the Bavarian emperor, Charles the Seventh, 


he says, 


« The bold Bavarian, in a luckless hour, 

Tries the dread summits of Cesarian power ; 

With unexpected legions bursts away, 

And sees defenceless realms accept his sway. 

Short sway! Fair Austria spreads her mournful charms ; 
oral rf ‘ . ” 

The queen, the beauty, sets the world in arms. 


With equal self-devotion and fortitude, no man can 
doubt, would the late ill-fated Queen of France have 
conducted herself during the course of the French 
revolution, if, like her mother, she had reigned in her 
own right. ‘To Louis she might have justly said, as 
Catherine de Foix did to her husband, John d’Albret, 
King of Navarre, nearly three centuries earlier; “Si 
nous fussions nés, vous, Catherine de Foix, et moi, Don 
Jean d’Albret, nous n’aurions jamais perdu la Navarre.” 
More unfortunate even than Margaret ef Anjou, wife of 
our Henry the Sixth, Marie Antoniette, after beholding, 
like the English queen, her husband immolated, and her 
only son imprisoned by ferocious assassins, was ultimate- 
ly conducted in a cart, with her hands tied behind her, 
as a common criminal, to the place of execution. In 
the autumn of 1784, she had nearly completed her twen- 
ty-ninth year. Her beauty, like the mother of neas, 
“incessu patuit.” It consisted in her manner, air, and 
movements, all which were full of dignity as well as 
grace. No person could look at her without conceiving 
a favourable impression of her intelligence and spirit. 
The king was heavy and inert, destitute of activity or 
elasticity ; wanting all the characteristic attributes of 
youth; who, though not corpulent, yet might be termed 
unwieldy ; and who rather tumbled from one foot to the 
other, than walked with firmness. His queen could not 
step, or perform an act, in which majesty was 
not blended. She possessed all the vigour of mind, de- 
cision of character, and determination to maintain the 
royal authority, which were wanting in Louis, Nor 
does it demand any exertion of our belief to be con- 
vinced, that she would have preferred death on the 10th 
of August, 1792, as she loudly declared, rather than 
have fled for shelter to the intimidated assembly which 
transferred her to the Temple. Her understanding was 
not highly cultivated, nor her acquaintance with works 
of literature extensive ; but her heart could receive and 
cherish some of the best emotions of our nature. Friend- 
ship, gratitude, maternal affection, conjugal love, fortitude, 
contempt of danger and of death,—all these, and many 
other virtues, however they might be choked up by the 
rank soil of a court, yet manifested themselves under 
the pressure of calamity. 

While I do this justice to her distinguished intellectual 
endowments, and natural disposition, the impartiality 
which I profess compels me to disclose her defects with 
the same unreserve. She had many ; some of them be- 
longing to the gueen, others, more properly appertain- 
ing to the woman. Like the wife of Germanicus, she 
wanted caution, and due command over her words and 
actions. Descended, as she was, from a house which 
during successive centuries had been the rival and in- 
veterate enemy of France ; young, destitute of experi- 
ence, surrounded by courtiers who dwelt upon her smiles; 
she did not suffic iently appreciate the dangers of onal 
an elevation, and she violated frequently the most ordi- 
nary maxims of prudence. Her high and haughty 
temper, made for dominion, impelled her to regard the 
people as populace ; and she seemed always to say, while 
she looked round her, 


move a 


“ Odi profanum vulgus, et arceo.” 


This well-known feature of her character aggravated all 
the errors or mistakes of her conduct, and enabled de- 
traction to accuse her with the crime of being not only 
an Austrian by birth, but such in heart and inclination. 
So long as she had not produced a son, the imputation 
wore at least a semblance of probability ; and a similar 
charge had been made in the preceding century, with 
some reason, against Anne of Austria. Louis the Thir- 
teenth’s consort was, in fact, pursued criminally by the 
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Candinal de Richdlien,: for maintaining a mene cor-| but I believe was more distinguished during this period 
respondence with her brother, Philip the Fourth, King/ of his career by success in gallantries, than by any pro. 


of Spain. 
came Louis the Fourteenth, rescued Anne from minis- 
terial prosecution : but Marie Antoinette, even after she} 
had given an heir to the monarchy, in 1781, and a 
second son, in 1785, was still accused by popular ma-| 
levolence, though most unjustly, of remitting pecuniary 


supplies to her brother, the Emperor Joseph the Second. | 


Whatever might have been her predilections before she | 
became a mother, we cannot doubt that subsequently to) 
that event she beheld only the interests of France be-| 
fore her eyes. Her judgment did not, however, equal 
the elevation of her mind. 


her name, was an act of great imprudence. 
tempt or disregard of appearances exposed her to severe 
comments ; as did her strong partialities and preferences, 
manifested for various individuals of both sexes. The 
renunciation which she made of etiquette, and her eman- | 


cipation from court form, though calculated to heighten | 
the enjoyments of private society, broke down one of} 


the barriers that surrounded the throne. Her personal 
vanity, not to say coquetry, was excessive and censurable. | 


She passed more time in studying and adjusting the) 


ornaments of her dress than became a woman placed 
upon the most dangerous eminence in Europe. Made-| 
moiselle Bertin, who was her directress on this article, 
could indeed more easily obtain an audience of Marie | 
Antoinette than persons of the first rank. Pleasure and 
dissipation offered for her irresistible charms. 

But was she, or was she not, it may be asked, a wo- 
man of gallantry? Did she ever violate her nuptial 
fidelity ? Are we to rank her among the virtuous, or 
among the licentious princesses, recorded in history ? 
I am well aware that the illustrious female in question 
did not always restrain the marks of her predilection 
within prudent limits, and she thereby furnished ample 
matter for detraction. So did Anne Bullen; but [ im- 
agine there are very few, if any, persons who believe 
that the unfortunate mother of Elizabeth was false to 
Henry the Eighth’s bed. I have personally known 
many of the individuals, commonly supposed or asserted 
to have been favoured lovers of the late Queen of France. 
Ignorance and malevolence furnished the principal, or 
the only proofs of criminality. Some of these men, 
thus distinguished, were foreigners and Englishmen. At 
their head I might place the late Lord Hugh Seymour, 
then the honourable Hugh Seymour Conway, a captain 
in the navy. After the peace of 1783, when he was 
about twenty-five, he visited Paris and Versailles. 
all his six brothers, he exceeded in height the ordinary 
proportion of mankind; and he possessed great personal 
advantages, sustained by most engaging manners. The) 
queen, who met him at the Duchess de Polignac’s, 
among the crowd of eminent and elegant strangers there 
assembled, honoured him with marks of her particular 
notice, appeared to take a pleasure in conversing with 
him, and unquestionably displayed towards him great 
partiality. On this foundation was raised the accusa- 
tion. I believe the present Earl Whitworth made a 
similar impression on Marie Antoinette, about the same 
time. He too was highly favoured by nature, and his 
address exceeded even his figure. At every period of his 
life, queens, and duchesses, and countesses have shower- 
ed on him their regard. The Duke of Dorset, recently 
sent ambassador to France, being an intimate friend of 
Mr. Whitworth, made him known to the queen; who 
not only distinguished him by flattering marks of her 
attention, but interested herself in promoting his for- 
tune, which then stood greatly in need of such a patron- 
age. As Lord Whitworth is at this hour a British earl, 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, decorated with various orders 
of knighthood, and one of the most distinguished sub- 
jects of the crown, I shall digress from Marie Antoi- 
nette for a short time, in order to relate some particulars 
of his rise and elevation in life. 

Lord Whitworth is about three years younger than 
myself, and must have been born in, or towards 1754. 
His father, who had received the honour of knighthood, 
and was likewise a member of the house of commons, 
left at his decease a numerous family, involved in em- 
barrassed circumstances. Mr. Whitworth, the eldest 
son, having embraced the military profession, served in 
the Guards, and attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 


The birth of a dauphin, who afterwards be- 


The expensive purchase of 
the palace of St. Cloud from the Duke of Orleans, in| 
Her con-| 


Like | 
| the duchess his wife discharged towards him, in a most 
|exemplary manner, every conjugal duty and office. She 


fessional merits, or brilliant services. Soon after his 
| thirtieth year he quitted the army; and as his fortune 
was very limited, he next aspired to enter the corps 
| diplomatique. The circumstance becoming known to 
'the Queen of France, she recommended his interests 
strongly to the Duke of Dorset, who, not without great 
difficulty, obtained at length, in the year 1786, for his 
friend, the appointment of minister plenipotentiary to 
the court of Warsaw. I know from good authority, 
that when that nomination was bestowed on him, no 
little impediment to his departure arose from the want 
|of a few hundred pounds, to defray the unavoidable ex- 
penses of his equipment. The unfortunate Stanislaus 
Poniatowski then reigned over the nominal monarchy of 
Poland, and Mr. Whitworth gave such satisfaction while 
|residing at Warsaw in his public character, that ona 
| vacancy occurring at Petersburgh about two years after- 
| wards, he was sent as British envoy to Russia. During 
his residence of eleven or more years on the banks of 
the Neva, he received the order of the Bath, and was 
subsequently raised to the dignity of an Irish baron, 
But as very ample pecuniary resources were necessary 
for sustaining the dignity of his official situation, to 
support which, in an adequate manner, his salary as 
minister from the British court was altogether unequal, 
he did not hesitate to avail himself of female aid. 
Among the distinguished ladies of high rank about 
Catherine’s person at that time, was the Countess Gur- 
betzow, who, though married, possessed a very consider- 
able fortune at her own disposal. Such was her partiality 
for the English envoy, that she in a great measure pro- 
vided, clothed, and defrayed his household from her own 
purse. In return for such solid proofs of attachment, he 
engaged to give her his hand in marriage; a stipulation, 
|the accomplishment of which was necessarily deferred 
| till she could obtain a divorce from her husband. Cathe- 
rine’s brilliant reign being closed, and her eccentric suc- 
cessor having adopted those pernicious measures which 
within a short period of time produced his destruction, 
| Lord Whitworth returned, in 1800, to this country. He 
| was then about fifty years of age, and still possessed as 
many personal graces as are perhaps ever retained at 
that period of life. 

The Duke of Dorset, whose friendship had so emi- 
nently conduced to place Lord Whitworth in the diplo- 
matic line, had already expired in July, 1799, at his seat 
of Knole, in Kent. His decease was preceded by a long 
period of intellectual decay, or mental alienation, during 
the course of which, comprising nearly twenty months, 








was the eldest daughter of Sir Charles Cope, a baronet 
of Queen Anne’s creation, and had completed her thirty- 
second year at the time when Lord Whitworth reached 
England. Her person, though not feminine, might then 
be denominated handsome; and, if her mind was not 
highly cultivated or refined, she could boast of intellec- 
tual endowments that fitted her for the active business 
of life. Under the dominion of no passion except the 
love of money, her taste for power and pleasure was 
always subordinate to her economy. The attachment of 
her late husband, aided by the decline of his intellect, 
had impelled him not only to exclude his nearest col- 
lateral heir, the present Duke of Dorset, from the suc- 
cession to any part of his landed estates, but, in some 
measure, to sacrifice his own son to the interests of the 
duchess. In virtue of the duke’s testamentary disposi- 
tions, she came into immediate possession of thirteen 
thousand pounds a year on his demise, besides the bo- 
rough of East Grinstead during her life. So great an 
accumulation of wealth and of parliamentary influence, 
had scarcely ever vested among us, in a female and a 
widow ; especially when Dorset house, in Whitehall, as 
well as Knole, the seat of the earls and dukes of that 
name ever since Elizabeth’s reign, eventually passed 
into her hands. Lord Whitworth, though under such 
obligations to the duke’s friendship, yet being person- 
ally unknown to the duchess, did not present himself at 
her door till towards the close of the year 1800. But 
the courtship was short, and they were married in the 
subsequent month of April. 

Meanwhile the Countess Gerbetzow, to whose attach- 





ment Lord Whitworth had been so deeply indebted 
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while resident at Petersburg, and with whom he had 
contracted such serious contingent engagements, having 
succeeded in procuring a divorce from her husband, left 
that capital on her way to England. At Leipsic, she 
first read in one of the continental newspapers, that the 
Duchess of Dorset’s nuptials with Lord Whitworth were 
expected shortly to be celebrated ; a piece of intelli- 
gence which, however unexpected or alarming it might 
be, only induced her to accelerate her journey. On her 
arrival in London, she learned that the union had al- 
ready taken place. Irritated by disappointment and indig- 
nation, she had recourse to various expedients for 
obtaining restitution of the sums that she had advanced 
to her former lover, on the faith of his assurances of 
marriage. Her reclamations, which were of too delicate 
and serious a nature to be despised, when sustained by 
such proofs as she could produce in confirmation of 
them, at length compelled the duchess, most reluctantly, 
to pay her Muscovite rival no less a sum than ten thou- 
sand pounds; thus purchasing the quiet possession of a 
husband, as Mr. Hastings had bought the right to a 
wife, and nearly at as exorbitant a price. 

However highly advantageous was such an alliance 
for a man whose private fortune was of the most slen- 
der description, yet his political career might probably 
have terminated at this period of life, if the connection 
existing between his wife and the family of Jenkinson 
had not given it a new impulse. Lady Cope, the 
duchess’s mother, a woman of uncommon personal 
beauty, married a second time, in 1782, the late Charles 
Jenkinson, subsequently created Earl of Liverpool. 
After the peace of Amiens, in 1802, as it became neces- 
sary to send an ambassador to the French republic, 
Lord Whitworth was selected for the employment. The 
vast pecuniary resources which his recent marriage 
afforded him, of sustaining the unavoidable expenses 
incident to such a mission, unquestionably facilitated his 
nomination. It is, however, admitted, that he acquitted 
himselt with dexterity, calmness, and judgment, during 
the short and stormy period that he remained at Paris. 
On his return to England, not occupying a seat in either 
house of parliament, he sunk during ten years into com- 
parative insignificance. But, in 1813, before which time 
the present Earl of Liverpool had attained to the bead 
of the treasury, he was once more called, at the ad- 
vanced age of sixty-three, into active public employment. 
The Duke of Richmond’s period of office as lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, being terminated, Lord Whitworth 
received that high appointment, and was created at the 
same time an English viscount. ‘Two years later, Lord 
Liverpool included him among the seven individuals then 
raised to the dignity of earls: while the duchess his 
wife had intermediately derived an augmentation of nine 
thousand pounds a year, in consequence of the calami- 
tous death of her only son, the young Duke of Dorset, 
killed at the age of little more than twenty-one, in an 
Irish foxchase. On this prodigious elevation stands 
Lord Whitworth at the present moment; an elevation 
from which he may be said to look down even upon 
Lord Gwydir, hitherto esteemed the most fortunate indi- 
vidual of our time. Three females of the highest rank, 
one of them a sovereign, namely, the late Queen of 
France, the Countess Gerbetzow, and the Duchess of 
Dorset, successively aided his progress in life. Without 
enquiring whether Johnson’s remark on “ ambitious 
love,” as being rarely productive of happiness, can apply 
to the case before us, we may nevertheless be allowed to 
doubt whether a humbler matrimonial alliance might 
not have been attended with more felicity. If, on re- 
visiting his native country, he had been united to a 
woman of inferior fortune and condition, who would 
probably have given him posterity, he would certainly 
have presented an object of more rational envy and re- 
spect, than as the second husband of a duchess, elevated 
by her connections to dignities and offices, subsisting on 
her possessions, and who will probably ere long inter 
him with an earl’s coronet on his coffin. I return to 
Marie Antoinette. 

The late Duke of Dorset himself was by vulgar mis- 
representation included in the list of that princess’s pre- 
tended lovers. Unquestionably he enjoyed much of her 
regard and confidence, with proofs of both which senti- 
ments she honoured him during his embassy in France. 
He preserved a letter-case, which I have seen, full of 
her notes addressed to him. They were written on pri- 


vate concerns, commissions that she requested him to 
execute for her, principally regarding English articles of 
dress or ornament, and other innocent or unimportant 
matters. Colonel Edward Dillon, with whom I was 
particularly acquainted, was likewise highly distinguished 
by her. He descended, I believe, collaterally, from the 
noble Irish family of the Earls of Roscommon, though 
his father carried on the trade of a wine-merchant at 
Bordeaux. But he was commonly denominated “ le 
Comte Edouard Dillon,” and « le Beau Dillon.” In my 
estimation he possessed little pretension to the latter 
epithet ; but he surpassed most men in stature, like Lord 
Whitworth, Lord Hugh Seymour, and the other indivi- 
duals on whom the French queen cast a favourable eye. 
That she showed him some imprudent marks of predi- 
lection at a ball, which, when they took place, excited 
comment, is true; but they prove only indiscretion and 
levity on her part. Even the Count d’Artois was enu- 
merated among her lovers, by Parisian malignity; an 
accusation founded on his personal graces, his dissolute 
manners, and his state of separation, as well as of alien- 
ation, from his own wife. The hatred of the populace 
towards the queen became naturally inflamed by this 
supposed mixture of a species of incest with matrimo- 
nial infidelity ; and it was to the base passions of the 
multitude that such atrocious fabrications were addressed 
by her enemies. 

If Marie Antoinette ever violated her nuptial vow, 
(which, however, I am far from asserting,) either Count 
Fersen or Monsieur de Vaudreuil were the favoured in- 
dividuals. Of the former nobleman, who was a native 
of Sweden, though of Scotish descent, I may hereafter 
have occasion to make mention. Vaudreuil had received 
from nature many qualities, personal and intellectual, of 
the most ingratiating description. The queen delighting 
much in his society, he was naturally associated to the 
parties at Madame de Polignac’s, where her majesty 
never failed to be present. But there were other parties 
in which Vaudreuil performed a conspicuous part, and 
respecting which I feel it impossible to observe a total 
silence—yet of which it is difficult to speak without 
involuntarily awakening suspicions or reflections inju- 
rious to the memory of that princess. ‘They were called 
“ descampativos,” being held in the gardens of Ver- 
sailles; where, at a spot sheltered from view by lotty 
woods, about forty individuals, in equal numbers of both 
sexes, all selected or approved by the queen, repaired at | 
the appointed time. An altar of turf being erected, the 
election of a high priest followed—who, by virtue of| 
his office, possessed the power of pairing the different 
couples for the space of one hour, at his arbitrary plea- 
sure. On pronouncing the word “ descampativos,” they 
all scampered off in different directions—being, how- 
ever, bound by the compact to reassemble at the same | 
place when the hour should be expired. ‘Those pene 
who maintained that the amusement was altogether inno- 
cent, as far as Marie Antoinette had in it any partici- | 
pation, observed that the king repeatedly sanctioned it 
by his presence. They added, that he appeared to enjoy | 
the diversion not less than any other individual of the | 
company, and was himself repeatedly paired with differ- | 
ent ladies. Vaudreuil generally performed the function | 
of pontiff; and, as that office conferred the power, not 
only of associating the respective couples, but of nomi- 
nating his own partner, he frequently chose the queen. | 
Her enemies, indeed, asserted, that one of her principal | 
objects in setting on foot the diversion was to overcome, | 
by temptation combined with opportunity, the scrupulous 
as well as troublesome fidelity observed by Louis to- 
wards her person and bed. In this expectation, they 
pretended, she was successful: partners, such as would 
not interpose any impediments or delays to his majesty’s 
wishes, being selected for him by the high priest. ‘That 
a game, or diversion, such as I have described, and other 
similar amusements which in common language we 
denominate romps, did occasionally take place at Ver- 
sailles, or at Trianon, during the first years after Marie | 
Antoinette became queen, when she was between twenty 
and twenty-five years of age, admits of no denial. I 
consider them, nevertheless, to have been exaggerated | 
by her enemies, and to have been at least as free from 
stain or guilt as were the romping parties which, we 
know, our own Elizabeth permitted herself with Admni- | 
ral Seymour, under her brother Edward’s reign. Even | 











Mary, Princess of Orange, afterwards Queen of William! 
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the Third, a most exemplary and virtuous woman, yet 
did not hesitate, at two-and-twenty, to receive instruc” 
tions from the Duke of Monmouth as her dancing 
master, while she resided at the Hague, towards the end 
of Charles the Second’s reign. The duke, it must be 
remembered, was the handsomest man of his time; and, 
if we may credit contemporary authority, the petticoats 
of the scholar were adapted to the /esson. But Louis 
the Sixteenth might exclaim with the Moor— 


“Tis not to make me jealous, 
To say—my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well : 
Where virtue is, these are more virtuous.” 


I do not, indeed, mean to maintain that the virtue of 
the late Queen of France can be placed on the same 
level with the honour of her two immediate predecessors 
on the French throne ; namely, Maria Theresa of Spain, 
consort of Louis the Fourteenth; or Maria Leszinska 
of Poland, the wife of Louis the Fifteenth ;—princesses 
so correct in their deportment, that detraction never ven- 
tured to impute to either of them the slightest deviation 
from propriety of conduct. But, on the other hand, it 
ought not to be forgotten that those queens, who fell far 
below Marie Antoinette in personal as well as in mental 
endowments—who wanted all her graces, and powers 
of captivating mankind—were likewise, each of them, 
married to princes highly adorned by nature, and cast in 
her finest mould. Louis the Sixteenth might inspire 
respect, or aflection, or esteem—but did not appear, even 
at twenty, made to awaken sentiments of love. It de- 
manded, consequently, a stronger principle of moral 
action to keep her in the right path, than might have 
sufficed in the two former instances. With Anne of 
Austria she may be more justly compared, whose con- 
jugal virtue forms a subject of historic doubt; neither 
above suspicion, nor yet abandoned to censure. Like 
her, Marie Antoinette remained many years a wife be- 
fore she became a mother. The birth of Louis the 
Fourteenth, born after more than two-and-twenty years 
of marriage,—especially if we reflect on the extenuated 
state of Louis the Thirteenth at the time, whose whole 


|life was a perpetual disease,—might well excite doubts 


of his queen’s fidelity, in the minds of her contempo- 
raries. Marie Antoinette brought into the world a 
daughter before the expiration of the ninth year from 
the celebration of her nuptials; and the cause of her 
not having sooner gratified the expectations of the 
French, by giving heirs to the monarchy,—a fact which 
was well known and ascertained,—depended, not on Aer, 
but on the king, her husband. Both princesses were 
handsome—both inclined to gallantry and coquetry. 
Anne of Austria manifested for Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, no less than for Mazarin, as strong a partiality, 
and committed acts as imprudent, as any which were 
ever attributed to the late Queen of France. She,—I 
mean, Anne of Austria,—passed likewise a greater part 
of her life in total separation from her unamiable hus- 
band; while the utmost external harmony, if not real 
affection, always subsisted between Louis the Sixteenth 
and his consort. The balance of reputation between 
the two queens inclines in favour of the latter princess. 
And how gloriously did she redeem the levities, or the 
indiscretions, committed at Trianon and at Versailles, 
by the magnanimity which she displayed during her 


|confinement in the Tuileries, at the Temple, and in the 


conciergerie! What a display of conjugal duty, and 
maternal tenderness, did she not exhibit; what heroism 
and resources of mind—what superiority even to death 
—did she not manifest, while in the power of that atro- 
cious mob of rebels and assassins, denominated the re- 
publican government! Whatever may have been the 
measure of her errors while in the splendour of royal 
prosperity, she will be ranked by posterity among the 
most illustrious, high-minded, and unfortunate prin- 
cesses who have appeared in modern ages. 

The Count de Provence, who now reigns under the 
name of Louis the Eighteenth, attracted in 1784, though 
so nearly allied to the throne, comparatively little na- 
tional attention. In his person, and in his demeanour, 
he resembled the king his brother. Both were princes 
of sedentary habits; ill-adapted for the energies of go- 
vernment in times of difficulty, and scarcely fitted for 
the ordinary representations of royalty. When resident, 
as he sometimes was, at Paris, the Count de Provence 
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held his court at the Luxembourg Palace, over which | night during the fourteen years since her marriage. So 
the Countess de Balbi presided, though with far inferior | totally abandoned by Louis the Sixteenth was his own 
influence than the Pompadours or the Barrys exercised capital, previous to the revolution ; and so unfit to re- 
under his grandfather’s reign. At no period of his | ceive him had the palace of the Tuileries become, in 
life did the sex acquire over him the empire possessed by | which he subsequently passed near three years; a no- 
the mistresses of Louis the Fourteenth and Fifteenth.) minal king, though in effect a prisoner, between 1789 
As the Count and Countess de Provence neither had, and 1792! If the “ Palais Royal” constituted, in 1784, 
nor were expected to have any issue, their marriage|the noblest inhabited fabric of the French metropolis, 
could be considered as little more than a nominal union.|the palace and gardens of St. Cloud, which then be- 
The Count d’Artois only, of the three brothers, was/ longed, not to the crown, but to the Duke of Orleans, 
almost ever seen in the capital, where he occasionally | presented a far more alluring aspect than the tame mag- 
resorted in pursuit of pleasure, when disgusted with the nificence of Versailles, or the joyless and melancholy 
dulness, insipidity, and tranquillity of Versailles. His)|expanse of Marly. Its beautiful, cheerful, and pictur- 
figure was fine, above the middle size, his countenance esque position, on a fine eminence overhanging the 
pleasing, and his manners corresponded with his appear- | Seine, with the capital in full view, yet exempt from its 
ance: but, unfortunately, these exterior advantages were inconveniences; the superb orangery, (since become 
unaccompanied with economy, prudence, or attention to classic revolutionary ground, in November, 1799, when 

He was not only supposed Bonaparte there seized on the government, and extin- 

guished the directory ;)—lastly, the gardens and park, 
had involved him in great embarrassments. During his truly royal, extending on every side ;—these features 
visit to Gibraltar, two years earlier, where he repaired! might fully justify the queen’s predilection for St. 
with the Duke of Bourbon, accompanied by some of Cloud. When, in addition to two such edifices, one 


conciliate general esteem. 
to be imbued with despotic principles, but his profusion 


modern crowned heads of Europe, We justly esteem 
as already old the reigning house of Oldenburg, by 
which family the Danes have been governed in the male 
line ever since the middle of the fifteenth century. Yet, 
how recent is their elevation to the throne of Denmark, 
if compared with that of Hugh Capet, in the year 987; 
a period long anterior to the Norman conquest! The 
circumstance appears even more entitled to admiration, 
|if we contrast it with our own fugitive dynasties, which 
have followed each other in such rapid order, though all 
were perpetuated through females. To the three .Vor- 
man princes, and the usurper Stephen, succeeded the 
Angevin or French sovereigns, whom we commonly 
call Plantagenets, though that name was, in fact, only a 
badge or distinction of chivalry; and who, amidst civil 
wars, caused by disputed titles, maintained themselves 
on our throne considerably above three hundred years, 
| They were supplanted by a race of Welsh monarchs, 
Sprang from a private gentleman of the isle of Anglesea, 
| We next passed under the dominion of a Scotish race, 
‘for whom a Dutchman was substituted, and we are now 
‘transferred to a German family. From Egbert down to 

















the young French nobility, in expectation of making 
his public entry into that fortress after its assumed sur- 
render, he had acquired no military reputation. 

His excesses might seem to derive some apology from 
the conduct of his wife, who, however destitute of per- 
sonal attractions, yet was accused of great irregularities. 
The proofs were even reported to have been so obtrusive, 
as to induce the court of Versailles to inform her father, 
Victor Amadeus the Third, King of Sardinia, that it was 
determined to send her back to ‘Turin, in order that he 
might confine her in his own dominions. 
swer instantly repressed the intention. “I educated my 
daughter,” replied he, “in the strictest precepts of virtue 
and religion. She never had transgressed those rules 
when I gave her in marriage to the Count d’Artois. If 
his example or licentiousness, increased by the general 
dissolution of manners in the court of France, has per- 
verted the mind and morals of his wife, let those who 
have produced the evil support its consequences! [ will 
not receive the princess, nor permit her to pass my fron- 
tiers.” So spirited and peremptory a refusal checked all 
further ideas of publicly disgracing her: but, after the 
birth of the dauphin, in 1781, and of a second prince, in 
1785, she became almost extinct in the general recollec- 
Her husband no longer observed any measures 

At his beautiful retreat of “ Bagatelle,” in 
the “Bois de Boulogne,” on the banks cf the Seine, 
nearly midway between Versailles and Paris, where, 
with great taste and at a vast expense, he had assembled 
all that could administer to voluptuous enjoyment, the 
Count d’ Artois, frequently accompanied by Mademoiselle 
Contat (at once the J'hais and the Thalia of that pe- 
riod), passed many of his hours, unconscious of the ga- 
thering tempest. I have not seen, throughout Europe, 
an edifice where pleasure had concentered more objects 
of gratification, heightened by the charms of sculpture, 
than were displayed in the apartments of “ Bagatelle.” 

The Duke of Orleans, grandson to the celebrated and 
dissolute Regent of France, was far advanced at this 
time towards his sixtieth year. Destitute of energy of 
character, or of talents, moderate, unambitious, retired, 
he is hardly known to posterity, except as the father of 
a nan whose criminal ambition eminently contributed, 
the subversion of the house of 
Bourbon, and of his country. The duke had been long 
united in a second marriage with the Marchioness of 
Moutesson, but the king refused to recognise her as 
Duchess of Orleans. Madame de Genlis, her niece, has 
commemorated the marchioness in various parts of her | 
The splendid residence of the) 
Dukes of Orleans, the “ Palais Royal,” placed in the | 
then contrasted strongly with the 
suinous palace of the Louvre, and the deserted edifice 
of the Tuileries, both which structures, stretching along 
the bank of the Seine in negleeted majesty, wholly un- 
visited by the sovereign, seemed to reproach his absence. 
The queen had indeed caused two or three apartments to} 
be fitted up in the “ Pavillon de Fiore,” at the extremity | 
of the Tuileries; which commanded a 
charming view to the south, over the quays on both 
the river, There she occasionally alighted, 
when amusement led her to visit Paris for a few hours ;| 
but where she had scarcely ever passed even a single | 


tion, 


‘ 


towards her. 


soon afterwards, to 


voluminous Memoirs. 


centre of Paris, 


of one wing 


sides of 


situate in Paris, and the other placed at an inconsidera- George the Third, in the lapse of a thousand years, only 
ble distance from its gates, we add the prodigious patri- | one real Englishman properly so denominated, as sprung 
monial possessions of the Duke of Orleans, scattered | from a native stock, has reigned among us. I mean, the 


But his an-| 


throughout various provinces of France, from the shore 
of the British channel to the mountains of Auvergne, 
we cannot hesitate in pronouncing him to have been 
the most powerful, wealthy, and elevated subject in 
Europe. 

Removed by one gradation farther from the succes- 
sion to the crown, the Prince of Condé might neverthe- 
less be considered as hardly inferior to the Duke of 
Orleans, in all the attributes and accompaniments of 
grandeur. Descended as he was equally from the great 
Conde, and from the illustrious family of Montmorency, 
which occupies so high a place in the history of France, 
in Aim the military spirit of the Bourbon line had not 
become extinct, as it seemed in some measure to have 
done in the king and in the Count de Provence. He 
had served with distinction in Germany, during the war 
of 1756, under the late reign. The “ Palais Bourbon,” 
his residence at Paris, situate on the southern bank of 


the Seine, in a much more airy and salubrious part of | 


the capital than the “ Palais Royal,” might almost vie 
with it in size and splendour, At Chantilly, the Prince 
of Condé maintained a state scarcely less than royal, 
surrounded by every monument of feudal magnificence, 
combined with all the refinements of the eighteenth 
century. His only son, the Duke of Bourbon, was little 
known, except by his passion for the chase; while the 
Duke d’Enghien, second in lineal descent from the 
Prince of Condé, whose savage execution took place in 
our own time, had only completed his twelfth year. We 
must go back to the thirteenth century, in order to find a 
parallel to this atrocious act of blood, when young Con- 
radin, heir to the crown of Naples, was beheaded by the 
tyrant Charles of Anjou. The Prince of Conti stood 
last in order among the collateral heirs to the throne; 
but he had no issue by his consort, a princess of Modena, 
and that branch of the royal line has since become 
extinct. 

In 1784, when nearly eight hundred years had elapsed 
since Hugh Capet was proclaimed king of France at 
Noyon, no less a number than fifteen princes, all of 
whom descended from him in the male line through 
Louis the Ninth, (commonly denominated St. Louis,) 
still remained ; every one competent to wear the crown. 
So uninterrupted a succession, through so many centu- 
ries, might well inspire that veneration which « the hoar 
of ages” invariably excites in the human mind. Every 
circumstance dear to recollection, a1#] powerful over the 
allections, conspired indeed to render sacred the Cape- 
tian race. Charles the Fifth, and Charles the Seventh, 
had each in turn rescued France from the English yoke. 
Louis the ''welfth is known in history by the title of 
«“ Father of his People.” To Francis the First was due 
the revival of letters and of the arts. Henry the Fourth 
had expelled the Spaniards from Paris, and extinguished 
the rebellion of «the League.” The love of glory, and 
the national vanity, had been gratified to their utmost 
extent, by the conquests, the ostentatious largesses, and 
the magnificence of Louis the Fourteenth. A filiation 
of such length in masculine descent, almost holds to 


brave but unfortunate Harold, who, after struggling ten 
months against foreign invaders, fell by the stroke of an 
| arrow, at the battle of Hastings, in 1066. Nothing ex- 
cept the yielding and passive conduct of Louis the Six- 
teenth, who would not assist or arrest insurrection, 
though he saw it organised for his destruction, conld 
have overturned a throne so deeply established in opinion 
as was that of the Capets in France! He was not be- 
headed, like Charles the First, after having endeavoured 
to defend his prerogatives. Louis, more weak than 
Charles the Simple, who was dethroned in the tenth 
century, and died a prisoner at Peronne, or than our 
Henry the Sixth, seemed to tender his throat to the 
assassins, 

Animal magnetism constituted at this time the rage in 
the French metropolis; of which pretended discovery, 
Mesmer and Deslen claimed the merit. Scarcely could 
Plato or Epicurus have boasted of more numerous or 
devoted followers, than did these empirics. Their school 
was crowded with disciples, proselytes, or patients, of 
|both sexes, and of all ranks. Seated round a table, 
amidst the ‘appalling magnetic apparatus, with minds al- 
ready prepared or subdued to the arts of the operator, 
they waited for the shock, or, as it was technically termed, 
the crisis. 

To the celebrated Beaumarchais, the Parisians owed 
the obligation of charming their leisure by a dramatic 
exhibition of extraordinary interest. I mean the 
“Folle Journée,” or “Le Mariage de Figaro.” The 
scene is placed at Seville. There is in the very name of 
| Spain something that always awakens ideas of advens 
ture, gallantry, and intrigue :—impressions which Gil 
Blas and Don Quixote, Le Sage and Cervantes, have 
tended to excite in the imagination. The “ Beggar’s 
Opera,” when it first appeared in London, could not 
have been received with more enthusiasm, than was ma- 
nifested for the production of Beaumarchais. Figaro 
attracted as many admirers as ever Macheath had done; 
and Lavinia Fenton, who played the part of Polly, which 
character raised her to the rank of Duchess of Bolton, 
could not exceed the licentious graces displayed by Ma- 
demoiselle Contat, in Suzanne. I was present several 
times at the performance, with increased pleasure ; though 
on account of various expressions or allusions contained 
in it, the author and the comedy lay equally under the 
displeasure of the court. 

Among the objects of curiosity then to be seen at 
Paris, was the shirt which Henry the Fourth wore when 
he received his mortal wound from the hand of Ravaillac, 
on the 14th day of May, 1610. It was exhibited at a 
booth on the “ Boulevard de Bondi,” accompanied with 
every attestation that could identify it as the shirt of 
Henry; which, having become at the time a perquisite 
of his first valet of the bed-chamber, had been conveyed 
with care to his descendants, and on their extinction, 
was finally exposed to sale. The shirt was composed of 
cotton, ornamented with a broad lace round the collar 
and the breast. But the circumstance that seemed most 
to prove its identity, was the sight of the two fractures 











prodigy, and has no parallel among the ancient, or the 





or lacerations produced by the assassin’s knife. One 
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was comparatively small; while the other, corresponding 
withthe region of the heart, disclosed a larger rent or ori- 
fice. We know that Ravaillac gave the king two stabs: 
the first, on the ribs, whe: the weapon glanced off with- 


out inflicting a deep wound ; the second transfixed the 
heart, and deprived him of life almost on the moment; he 
being suffocated in his own blood, before the coach in 
which he sat could reach the palace of the Louvre, at the 
distance of a few hundred paces. I have seen the shirt 
worn by Charles the First on the scaffold, preserved at 


Lord Ashburnham’s seat, in Sussex; which was trans- 


mitted to posterity by a collateral ancestor of the present 
earl, who, as one of the grooms of the bed-chamber, at- 
tended Charles on the 30th of January, 1649. Both 
these shirts appeared to have been originally almost 
steeped in blood, though time has discharged from them 
the crimson colour: but they do not produce a similar 


effect upon the mind. Charles’s catastrophe, like that of 


Louis the Sixteenth, excites just compassion. Of Henry, | 


it may be asserted with truth, that though the defects of 


his character were great, he nevertheless occupies the 
highest place in our esteem and affection among the 
kings who haye reigned in modern Europe. Notwith- 
standing the degree of idolatry which the French pro- 
fess for his memory, we may justly remark, that in the 
lapse of more than two hundred years since his assassi- 
nation, no prince of the blood royal has ever been chris- 
tened by the name of Henry, till Louis the eighteenth 
so named the Duchess of Berri’s son. We learn from 
the “ Mémoires de St, Simon,” and from other authentic 


sources, that even the bare mention of his illustrious 
grandfather was painful to the bigotted ears of Louis the 


Fourteenth. The deadly spot of Huguenotism, inefface- 
able in the estimation of monks and jesuits, adhered to 


Henry, like the poisoned shirt of Nessus, even after his 
readmission into the catholic church; and canceled or 


obscured his heroic exertions for the extrication of 


France from foreign and domestic enemies. Nor did 


Louis, environed with the pomp of Versailles, recollect 


without repugnance, how humble were the little courts| or improvement. 


of Pau and of Nerac, concealed among the mountains 
of the Pyrenees, in the distant province of Gascony, 


where Henry passed his youth, an exile and a heretic,| molished that edifice to the last stone. 


of the following month, I called on Mr. Wright at the) mand on his own second son, Prince Frederic. About 
Prince of Wale’s hotel, Conduit street, Hanover square, a month subsequent, his majesty created him Duke of 
when he made me the following recital: “I was con-| York and Albany ; by the former of which titles he has 
fined,” said he, “for nearly two years, in the room|since been known, instead of Bishop of Osnabrugh, as 
where the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, Queen of! he was previously designated in common conversation, 
France, had been immured. My first employment was) Desirous to remove him from the society of his elder 
to ascertain, by a most minute and accurate search over brother, and at the same time to render him acquainted 
every part of the chamber, whether either she, or her! with Germany, particularly the electoral dominions, 
daughter, or the Princess Elizabeth, her sister-in-law, George the Third, as early as the close of the year 1781, 
had left behind them any memorial of their residence. | had sent him over to Hanover. From that city, which 
After the strictest examination, I could discover only two! constituted his residence and his head-quarters, he made 
such indications. The first was an inscription, as I ap-| occasional excursions to the Prussian, Saxon, and Aus- 
prehend, in the queen’s hand-writing, and contained | trian courts; with a view principally to the attainment 
these few words: |of military knowledge, in order that he might in due 
| time fill the important post of commander-in-chief, des- 
|tined for him by his father. George the Second had in 
Near it were two marks, one above the other, scratched! like manner placed his second son at the head of the 
on the wall, which, | imagine, indicated the respective} British army. That the present king, from a very early 
heights of her two children. The second inscription,! age, regarded Frederic with a predilection, is a fact too 
which had been pricked or delineated by Madame) well known to need any proof. Nor can we wonder at 
Royale, was to this effect : his feeling a preference towards a prince in whose per- 
son, manners, and the leading features of his character 
|or deportment, he beheld himself much more faithfully 
| reflected than in the Prince of Wales. 
| The political sky being now calm, and the first min- 
|ister confirmed in power, towards the conclusion of 
No doubt these lines were written subsequent to the} November two creations took place, on which the eyes 
separation of that unhappy family. |of the whole kingdom were turned with interest. I have 
I copied them, as they here appear, from the original | already had occasion to remark, that with the late Mar- 
paper in Sir Sydney Smith’s possession. The inaccu-| quis of Rockingham, who died in July, 1782, expired 
racies of expression, by which the princess used recevoir|the gradation or title of marquis in this country. 
instead of procurer, and the word “/’est” where she} During nearly two years and a half, that rank of the 


‘La tour du Temple est !’Enfer.’ 


‘Marie Therese Charlotte est la plus malheureuse per- 

sonne du Monde. 
Elle ne peut pas recevoir des nouvelles de son pere, ni 
de sa mere, quoique elle /’est demandé milles fois.’ 


like the daughter of Pandion, to the walls of her prison;| the Red Book of England, while three marquisates then 
these errors cannot surprise, if we reflect that she was existed in Scotland. In Ireland the title had never been 
only thirteen years and eight months old at the time introduced. To this rank, therefore, Earl Temple and 
when she accompanied her father and mother to the the Earl of Shelburne were now raised. The former 
Temple. After that lamentable day, her mind could not! nobleman, who stood in a close degree of consanguinity 


have been in a state to receive many aids of education) to the chancellor of the exchequer,—besides his heredi- 
| ?, ‘ 
tary claims, and his vast landed property, sustained by 


should have written “/’ait,” when venting her woes,! peerage was, if I may so express myself, blotted out of 


Before I quit the subject of the Temple, I cannot help| great parliamentary interest, might justly plead his re- 


remarking on the singular fact of Napoleon’s having de-| cent services to the sovereign. He, first of all the nobility 


I visited the/in the realm, having demanded an audience of the king, 


proscribed or persecuted by the last kings of the race of 


Valois, 

Another monument which arrested my attention, was 
the Castle of Vincennes. During the course of ten 
years since Louis the Sixteenth’s accession, in 1774, 


spot where it once stood, three times in the course of! had disclosed to him the dangerous nature of Fox’s 
the year 1816, Grass now covers the place; and small |‘ East India bill,” and its provisions as they regarded 
stakes, driven into the ground, from one to the other of the crown; facts which impelled his majesty to adopt 
which cords are stretched, mark the exact figure, as well! vigorous measures for arresting its further progress. The 
as dimensions, of the two turrets where the king, queen, title of Buckingham was conferred on bim, which, as a 





* . — ami ere ine y 9 y j 7 > re aw: 3 recollectio » > us } 
many of the state prisons had been successively sup- and royal family were confined. Nota remain of the dukedom, awakens recollections that carry us back to the 


pressed and extinguished ; a measure originating in the} ancient structure exists, more than survives of Babylon) Tudor, ar 


progressive spirit of political freedom throughout the 


nation, which required a relaxation of the ancient des-) 


potism, 

Conversing, in the month of June, 1798, with Sir 
Sydney Smith, who was then in London, relative to his 
detention in the Temple, from which prison he had ef- 
fected his escape only about four weeks, he assured me 
that in the room which had been occupied by Louis 
XVI., where he was himself confined during three-and- 
twenty months, there remained no inscription, trace, or 
vestige, of that ill-fated prince, so carefully had they 
been all erased. But, he added, that he had himself 
left, in a very obscure corner of the chamber, a short 
note addressed to Bonaparte; who, he doubted not, 
would, sooner or later, succeed him there. He repeated 
to me the words of the billet, which contained some ad- 
vice to Napoleon, accompanied with very severe ani- 
madversions on the conduct of the directory. Sir Syd- 
ney told me that the jailer or keeper of the ‘Temple had 
allowed him to sup in Paris, not less than twelve differ- 


nl even to the Plantagenct times. It was re- 
What were the motives that impelled the vived by James the First, in the person of his favourite 


lor of ‘Troy. 
Queen Anne bestowed on Sheffield, Earl of 


| Corsican emperor to level it with the earth? Certainly Villiers, 
not attachment, or respect, or commiseration for the Mulgrave, the dukedom, not of Buckingham, but of 
Bourbons, whom he had persecuted, dreaded and de- Buckinghamshire, In consequence of Lord Temple’s 
stroyed when they fell into his power. It can only be being raised to the marquisate, the Earl of Bucking- 
explained on the supposition, universally credited at hamshire, who had been previously accustomed to omit 


| Paris, that he regarded the castle which had immured the last syllable, and to call, as well as to sign himself 


the last sovereigns of the Capetian line, as a building of Buckingham, became compelled to resume the former 
evil omen, on which he feared to fix his eyes; within denomination and signature, a necessity with which he 
whose walls, that had so often witnessed the piercing | somewhat reluctantly complied. ‘The Marquis of Buck- 
lamentations of the illustrious captives there detained, ingham, like his two younger brothers, possessed strong 
a change of fortune might at any moment confine him- intellectual powers, sustained by a most retentive me- 
self. He therefore commanded and completed its demo-| mory, by habits of application, and inexhaustible infor- 
lition. mation up n almost every subject. While lord-lieutenant 

The English ministers of the year 1815 have incurred) of Ireland, during the Earl of Shelburne’s administra- 
some censure for having transferred Napoleon, when he tion, I believe he gave as much satisfaction to the nobility 
threw himself on their generosity, to a rock in the other and people of that island, as any man could do whose 





} 


| 
| 
| 


hemisphere. But what fortress could securely hold an|disinclination to wine or conviviality led him to pass 
individual of such colossal dimensions? Happily, we) little time at table, and to devote himself almost entirely 
have no state prisons. Neither Dumbarton Castle, nor) to the labour of the cabinet. His faculties appear never- 


ent evenings, during his abode in that prison. On these| the Tower of London, would have been a safe place of| theless to have been adapted more to ornament private 


oceasions, he always pledged his word of honour to be 
there again by a certain hour, never exceeding half past 
nine; and he fulfilled his engagement with scrupulous 


exactitude. Little difficulty, he said, was experienced in| $¢i 


getting him out of the T'emple, but very great precau- 
tions became necessary to secure his return into it un- 
discovered. Nearly about the same period, I had more 
than one conversation with Lieutenant Wright, Sir 
Sydney’s brave and unhappy comrade, who had been 
shut up with him in the Temple. As he was captured 
with Sir Sydney at the time when the frigate, having 
grounded near the mouth of the Seine, not far from 
Havre de Grace, surrendered to the enemy, so he like- 
wise recovered his liberty in May, 1798. On the 15th 


| 





detention. A popular commotion might set him fee at| life, than for conducting public business. By his hasty 


any moment, and place him at the head of a revolu-/acceptince of the post of secretary of state, in Decem- 


tionary army in the centre of the kingdom. The con-| ber, 1783, and his still more hasty resignation of it, 


iousness that he existed in the midst of us, must have! scarcely forty-eight hours afterwards. he had nearly over- 
operated of itself to prodace insurrection. It was of set litt’s administration before it was well constituted. 
the last necessity, to remove him to a distance from Eu-| To the office of first lord of the admiralty he always 
rope. But to irritate him, after his fall, by perpetual in-| anxiously aspired; but Fortune was not equally propi- 
sults; to send out a governor for the express purpose,| tious to his wishes, as she had shown herself to those of 
and to accelerate his end by premeditated acts of unne-| the Duke of Richmond, in placing him at the head of 
cessary seveiity; for these infractions of humanity, our| the ordnance. During Pitt’s long ministry, Lord Buck- 
ministers must answer to posterity. lingham’s talents were only once called out, as lord- 

November.—In the autumn, the king, availing him-) lieutenant of Ireland, after the Duke of Rutland’s death ; 
self of Lord Waldegrave’s decease, who was colonel of; and he passed his life in dignified repose at Stow, re- 


the Coldstream regiment of Guards, conferred the com-' siding little in London, nor appearing often in the house 
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WRAXALL’S POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS. 

















of peers. On the mg - Lo 

i iated family in this col | 
smaamendes eoderedl the noble hospitality with 
which he received, lodged, and entertained those illus- 
trious fugitives, excited high admiration, They were 
treated by him and the marchioness with the same ho- 
nours and testimonies of respect, (even to the formali- 
ties of royal etiquette, none of which were omitted,) as 


sda the Eighteenth and |last with great serenity and resignation; preserving un- 1 de t 
country, when compelled | diminished his faculties at more than seventy-five; a|mecessary such unconstitutional means of procuring 


prerogative denied by Providence to Swift. He was fol- 


visit him during his illness, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
by many other men of literary eminence. He has no 
monument erected to him in Westminster Abbey ; nor 
did he indeed need any sepulchral honours, inscriptions, 


pretended, imposture and delusion, rendered almost un- 


support. It forms matter of regret that Pitt should havg 


lowed to the grave by Burke, who had not omitted tojlent himself to acts which could be interpreted as vin. 


dictive, or allied to the spirit of persecution. But, no 
sooner did he adopt those measures, than he instanily 
found the limit of his own ascendancy over the very in- 
dividuals who on’ almost all other points followed him 
with a sort of implicit submission. 











if the king had been seated on the throne of his ances-|or panegyrics: Boswell has transmitted him to the latest 


tors, and had visited England merely for amusement. posterity. The flat stone that covers his remains in 
December.—As if Pitt had intended to show that the 
augmentation of rank conferred on Lord Shelburne was 
designed to operate as an extinguisher on all prospective 
expectations of employment, the cabinet oflice of privy 
seal, which, ever since the Duke of Rutland’s nomina- 
tion to the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, had been put) From the meeting of parliament, towards the close of 
into commission, was now filled up with the name of| 1780, down to its dissolution, in March, 1784, the whole 
Earl Gower. That nobleman, who had previously oc-| interval exhibits a scene of fermentation approaching to 
cupied the post of president of the council, made way convulsion. Twice the government had been wholly 
for Lord Camden, facilitating probably thereby his own | suspended. First, during six weeks subsequent to Lord 
elevation, within little more than a year, to the same | Shelburne’s resignation, in February, 1783 ; and again, 
rank which had just been bestowed on Lord Temple, | for a considerably longer space, while Pitt and the coa- 
and on Lord Shelburne. Early in 1786, he was created | /ition contended for power. Five administrations had 
Marquis of Stafford. His abilities were moderate, but | rapidly succeeded each other. Even when Pitt, having 
his person and manners had in them great dignity. His finally surmounted all opposition, might be said almost 
vast property, when added to his alliances of consan- | to dictate his pleasure to the new parliament, yet the 
guinity, or of marriage with the first ducal fainilies in | troubled waves did not instantly subside. The great 
this country, the Rutlands, Bedfords, Dorsets, and Bridge- | struggle carried on in Westminster, which was ulti- 
waters, rendered him one of the most considerable sub- | mately decided in Fox’s favour, by a the interposition of 
jects in the kingdom. jfemale charms,” far more than by his own exertions, or 
At this time, having survived the tempests by which | the efforts of his friends, had no sooner terminated, than 
the capital and the court had been so long agitated, ex- | his persecution commenced within the walls of the 
pired Dr, Samuel Johnson; a name which cannet be|house of commons. Overborne by numbers, he could 
pronounced without veneration! I consider him as the/only appeal to the justice of another session, and to the 
most illustrious and universal man of letters whom I} operation of time on the minds of his opponents. The 
have personally known in my time; because I contem- new “ East India bill,” which followed, gave rise to the 
plate Burke more as an orater than as an author, what-| most acrimonious discussions. But, with the proroga- 
ever fame he may have acquired by his writings. Gibbon’s | tion, a calm took place ; and from the autumn of 1784 
reputation, however deservedly high, is limited to a siv-|down to that of 1788, the sterility of political events 
gle branch of composition, aud to a single work. With! may be said to equal their multiplicity and importance 
Hume and Robertson I was not acquainted. Adam during the four preceding years. ‘The court of George 
Smith, Jacob Bryant, and Horace Walpule—all of whom | the Third—if a prince who led a patriarchal life in the 
I knew—eminent as were their talents, could not, on the | bosom of his family could be said properly to have any 
whole, sustain a competition with Jehnson. ‘Those |court—never furnished other than scanty materials; and 
persons who, like Philip, Earl of Chesterfield, cannot parliament, subdued by the ability, or captivated by the 
dispense with elegance of manners, aud who preter eloquence of Pitt, no longer presented an arena on which 
urbavity before the greatest intellectual powers, must |the two candidates for power triumphed in their turn. 
necessarily have estimated Johnson as “a respectable| Fox, supported only by a few steady adherents, still 
Hottentot.” Such he frequently was when in company. | maintained indeed an unequal conflict; but till the king’s 
Such I have myself found him. But such likewise, as| alarming seizure, and temporary privation of intellect in 
we know, was Swift, whose cynical and morose temper October, 1788, took place, administration scarcely ac- 
often set at defiance all the rules of polished society.| knowledged any limits to their influence over the legis- 
With Addison, it has always appeared to me that John-| lative body. 
son may be more aptly compared, than with any other! 25th January.—A species of compulsory unanimity 
writer of eminence who flourished during the course of characterised the opening of the session. ‘I'he minister, 
the eighteenth century. Both were moralists, both poets.| probably mindful of the severe animadversions which 
Both have left us their travels; Addison, through Italy ;/ had been thrown upon the prolixity as well as on the 
Johnson, to the Hebrides. As the former composed only | ambiguity of the speech pronounced by his majesty, two 
one tragedy, “Cato,” so the latter produced only a| years earlier, when the Earl of Shelburne presided in 
single tragic piece, “Irene.” If, as must be allowed, |the councils of the crown, and when he was himself 
the superiority in that walk of composition rests de- | chancellor of the exchequer, seemed on the present oc- 
cidedly with Addison, we shall probably be led to admit, | casion to have studied brevity, if not perspicuity. Lord 
on the other hand, that none of his poetical works, Surrey nevertheless rising, not only demanded an expla- 
neither “ Blenheim,” nor the « Letter to the Earl of/ nation of various obscure passages contained in it, but 
Halifax,” elegant and classic as they are, can be placed | arraigned its general composition, as presenting matter 
in competition with the “Imitations of the Third and of strong disapprobation, or rather of alarm; while 
of the Tenth Satires of Juvenal.” “The Rambler,” | Burke accused the administration of renewing in their 
though not equal to “ The Spectator,” yet cannot be | persons the “ T'yrii bilingues” of Virgil. No division 
rated very far below it. And, after discussing their re-| was, however, attempted. Every thing bent before the 
spective merits as men of genius, what shall we say to! new minister ; and such unquestionably would kave 
the labours of Johnson! His dictionary stands alone, as | been the spirit manifested by the house, if Pitt had 
a monument of human ability, perseverance, and know- | |imited his demands to measures of general or of na- 
ledge. We can oppose to it nothing on the part of Ad- tional policy. The junction of Lord North and Fox, 
dison. It is true that he wrote a comedy, on which followed at a short interval by their “ East India bill,” 
experiment Johnson never ventured: but “ The Drum- | had excited such universal condemnation, that it became 
mer,” though it may serve to prove that Addison could necessary for Pitt to commit some act by which he 
woo the comic muse, (just as “The Mourning Bride” | should diminish his high reputation, before his oppo- 
may be cited to show that Congreve could compose a/nents could at all contend with him in parliament. 
tragedy,) yet does not serve greatly to augment the mea-| During the whole period of time since the elevation of 
sure of his fame. Besides, “ Rasselas” more than coun-| the Hanover family to the throne, no house of commons, 
terbalances it. On the whole, I believe that, in 1818,|in the lapse of seventy years, had been chosen on prin- 
the name of Addison may stand highest in general esti-| ciples so pure as the body of men who met in 1784. 
mation: but | am by no means sure of its maintaining |Scarcely any money was disbursed by the treasury, at 
that pre-eminence a century hence, 
his constitutional fear of dissolution, Johnson died at} curing elections. 





involuntary sentiments of admiration and respect. 








Enthusiasm and loyalty, or as Fox 


Poet’s Corner, on which I have lately stdod, awakens 


January, 1785.—We are now arrived at a period of} formed in itself a violation of the constitution. 
time, which presents a striking contrast to the portion of| besides most oppressive towards Fox, who ought to have 
George the Third’s reign that we have hitherto reviewed. 


The scrutiny granted by the high bailiff of West. 
minster, while he at the same time refused to make any 
return of members, as the precept enjoined him to do, 
It was 


been seated, leaving Sir Cecil Wray to seek redress by 
petition. Even Lord Hood seemed to forget his own 
dignity, while thus acquiescing in his exclusion from the 
house of commons, with a view to favour the ministe- 
rial purposes. Westminster remained wholly unrepre. 
sented. Meanwhile the scrutiny proceeded, though of 
necessity with a slow pace; the expense attending it, 
which was enormous, being supported by the Dukes of 
Devonshire, Portland, and the other great leaders of the 
whig party, as Fox possessed no funds whatsoever, and 
scarcely could raise money sufficient for his personal 
subsistence. His creditors had even become so numerous 
or importunate about this time, that his effects and_books 
being seized at his lodgings, contiguous to Brookes’s, in 
St. James’s street, and sold, he was reduced, during a 
few days or weeks, to take refuge at the house of a 
friend, Mr. Moore, in Sackville street, Piccadilly. Dud- 
ley Long, who has since assumed the name of North, 
and who represented the borough of Grimsby in suc- 
cessive parliaments, enjoyed a distinguished place in 
Fox’s friendship. He was, indeed, one of Fox’s most 
steady adherents, and had been destined for the office of 
a supreme counsellor in Bengal, if the memorable 
“ East India bill” of 1783 had been carried into effect. 
Few men of his time possessed greater convivial powers, 
enlivened by wit. Fox, whose pecuniary embarrassments 
were universally recognised, being attacked by a severe 
indisposition, which confined him to his apartment, 
Dudley Long frequently visited him. In the course of 
conversation, Fox, alluding to his complaints, remarked 
that he was compelled to observe much regularity in his 
diet and hours; adding, “I live by rule, like clock- 
work.” « Yes,” replied Dudley, “I suppose you mean 
that you go tick, tick, tick.” 

9th February.—Ellis having moved for an immediate 
jreturn of the precept, the debate which ensued brought 
| forward to public notice, for the first time, one of the 
most accomplished orators and individuals whom we 
have beheld in our day. [ mean Mr. William Wind- 
ham. He had been chosen member for the city of Nor- 
wich, at the late general election, notwithstanding his 
well-known predilection for Fox, and his slender patri- 
monial property, which then scarcely exceeded twelve 
hundred pounds a year. His person was graceful, ele- 
gant, and distinguished ; slender, but not meagre. The 
lineaments of his countenance, though they displayed 
the ravages of the small-pox, were pleasing, and retained 
a character of animation, blended with spirit and intelli- 
gence. Over his whole figure nature had thrown an air 
of mind. His manners corresponded with his external 
appearance, and his conversation displayed the treasures 
of a highly-cultivated understanding. . Ardent in his 
love of civil liberty, for the preservation of which bless- 
ing, I believe, he would as cheerfully have shed his blood 
as did Hampden or Sidney; it was constitutional free- 
dom that he venerated, not a republican and impracti- 
cable emancipation from limited monarchical government. 
Strongly attached to Fox by private friendship, as well 
as by political ties, he nevertheless quitted his leader, 
when Fox persisted to justify and to panegyrise the san- 
guinary republic of France, in defiance of its enormi- 
ties and excesses. 

To Burke, Windham unquestionably bore some 
analogy; and on Ais shoulders may be said to have de- 
scended the mantle of Burke,'when he finally quitted 
the house of commons. If Windham fell below him in 
general or in classic knowledge, he might be esteemed 
Burke’s equal in the splendour and variety of his im- 
agery, his command of language, and his wild but finely- 


Notwithstanding | least on this side of the Tweed, for the purpose of se-| sustained flights into the regions of fancy. In suavity 





of disposition and control over himself, Windham was 
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